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Tomorrow’s Religion 
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CONSTRUCTION | 
COORDINATION 


... beneficial in 


erecting a building 


Tel Aviv’s million-dollar, 74 story, Miriam Levy Finn Building 
will be the city’s tallest office structure. The 100 fully air-condi- 
tioned offices and shops will utilize the many thousand square feet 
of floor space. Mr. Joseph Levy, President of Crawford Clothes, 
Inc, N. Y., is financing and building this structure. The Palestine 
Economic Corporation, developing a financial center in this area, 
has proven over many years, its ability to aid American private 
investment in many ways. It will have offices in this building. 
(September 9, 1951) 

SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

Steel — Belgium Glass — France 

Lumber — Sweden Sanitary plumbing fixtures — England 

Hardware — Holland Air-conditioning equipment, elevators 

Cement — Italy and tools — U.S.A. 
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The ancient burro and modern construction Labor and materials from many lands, 


equipment work together on the excavation 


eee eae Maddie Chemnens 4088) properly aided by American know-how 
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is helping to make a profitable 


investment in the new State of Israel 
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J Ye an ideal — a desire to benefit the native population as well as 


i> Behind each dollar investment in foreign industry must live 


earn a profit. Building good will is insurance in the success of 
4 ~ a new industry. It must be conscientiously developed each step 


of the way. 
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fe t Coordination of all elements — management and labor, as well 


as procurement of materials at the right time (and price) are 

vital to the project. Central Housing Corporation of Tel Aviv, 

contractors, I. Rapoport and G. Frenkel, architects and engi- 

neers of Tel Aviv, Israel, worked in coordination with us in 

bringing the Levy Building to its present construction state. 

, Qur services as coordinators and consultants, as on the Levy 

ask job, or as complete designers and builders, are saving time and 

Reinforced concrete columns rise in the winter sun money for investors and industry where U. S. investment is 

under supervision of responsible industrial _know- welcome. P. Kretzer & Son, 32-15 Lawrence Street, Flush- 
how, bringing new hope to these pioneers of today. en 
(January 8, 1951) ing 54, N. Y. 
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The Hope of the World This Christmas 


UN WORLD’s Christmas gift announcement card, illustrated above, shows a glorious 
festive tree shining through the windows of the United Nations Building. It combines, 
in one beautiful picture, two symbols of peace—-the hope of the world this Christmas. 
Let this richly colored card, designed by Reinhold Naegele of the American Artists 
Group, bring to your friends your personal season’s greetings together with a year’s 
subscription to the UN WORLD. They will appreciate, not only at Christmas, but each 
month, your thoughtfulness in giving them an understanding of world affairs. 

Special Christmas gift rates make UN WORLD inexpensive to give as well as a 
pleasure to receive. The first subscription costs $4, while each additional one is 
only $3. At these low rates, youll want to enter or extend your own subscription, 
too. So don’t delay send us your Christmas gift orders today. 


United Nations WORLD 


319 Kast 44th Street. New York 17, New York 








Ihe Undiplomatic Pouch 





Paging Brazil 
Sur: 

Thank you for informing me that, to 
date, Brazil’s contribution to the UN fight- 
ing forces in Korea have amounted to 
promises alone. 

I have been indignantly informed by my 
in-laws in Brazil that President Vargas has 
told his people that Brazil has done every- 
thing materially possible to aid the Korean 
effort, short of manpower—Brazilians being 
unable to fight in Korea’s peculiar climate! 

It is a sad situation that a lovely land 
and a gracious people must be fed false 
propaganda in such large doses—that its 
rulers will not even contribute truth to the 
common effort of our time. 

Los Alamos Name withheld on request 
New Mexico 


The “Monster” 
Sir: 

Speaking as a Rhodesian farmer, I must 
say that to expect the African native not 
only to rule himself but us in the bargain, 
is too monstrous to consider. The Bantu 
native is, with some exceptions, on a far 
lower mental rung in the ladder of evolu- 
tion than the Caucasian, and no amount 
of starry-eyed woolly-minded theorizing 
will put him on a higher one. He has 
many admirable qualities. So has the horse. 
But you do not expect the horse to wait 
at table or make a fourth at bridge. Simi- 
larly, no one who knows the Bantu would 
imagine for a single second that the Afri- 
can’s completely non-moral background and 
profoundly limited mental horizon, com- 
bined with obtuse complacency and lack 
of elementary logic that would baffle an 
archangel, would fit him to rule himself 
or anybody else in less than a hundred 
vears . 
Marandellas 
Southern Rhodesia 


of Self-Government 


Major C. N. L. English 


No doubt the Major’s progenitors and 
our own were on the bottom rung by pres- 
ent-day standards. Yet they seem to have 
acquired those standards without advice and 
criticism of the kind the Major has to 
offer. Ed. 


Propaganda? 
Sir: 

Mr. K. Balaraman, in his article “Is 
India Inscrutable” (UNW Jan. °51) ex 
plained how various religiens have flour 
ished unhampered in his country. In his 
enumeration of these religions, Islam alone 
was favored with an epithet: militant. | am 
surprised at this clumsy propaganda against 
a religion which, apart from the fact that 
it is one of the most important religions 
in the world, occupies a very important 
place in India as well. Mr Balaraman has 
exhibited a mentality which would be con- 
demned by a large section of his country- 
men and deplored by many of his own co- 
religionists. He has wounded the religious 
sentiments of the Moslem world in general 
and a vast number of his compatriots in 
particular. This attempt to discredit a re- 
ligion so widely professed in India is a 
disservice to that country, whose cause he 
tries to uphold in the outside world. 
Rihar 
India A. Mannan 
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Islam certainly knew a period when ut 
could only be qualified as “militant,” and 
which wus manifest in armed conquests. 
The use of the adjective from the historic 
perspective of India seems therefore to 
be justified —Ed. 


Soldier Amid Ruins 
Sir: 

What lessons have the Koreans learned? 
What human rights have they gained? 

So far the rights they have lost have 
taught them many lessons. The UN came 
through successfully in many ways .. . 
but the Koreans have not. We have laid 
waste to most of Korea outside the Pusan 
perimeter. Few homes and industries re- 
main. Starvation and sickness take many 
lives. Aside from a few farmers, most 
people are hungry. Their homes are of 
mud, straw and scrap material. A few have 
jobs with the Allied Forces digging trench 
es and such. Most women have turned to 
prostitution for survival. 

‘hat has been done to compensate for 
these deficiencies? I read and hear of help 
from many countries. Here in Korea it 
seems to be in the form of war materials. 
What good is a country without its people? 
We are fighting their war, but for our own 
good, These people are a far cry from the 
Human Rights they deserve. 

Young Yoon Jip, a graduate of Seoul 
City University, once told me that the 
Koreans considered their living standards 
very good under Japanese rule. Our con- 
versation took place last November in 
Pyongyang, Young’s home fer seventeen 
vears. His father had a_ bitsiness there 
that was taken over by the Reds, but we 
had regained it by then. Now we have 
nearly blown Pyongyang off the map. T 
wonder what Yoon Jip would have te 
savy now? 

Advanced 
air base Sgt. Ronald G. Pahlitsch 
in Korea 


Korean relief and rehabilitation is handled 
by the UN Civilian Assistance Command 
under General Ridgeway’s Far Eastern 
Command. Through it, the US and _ its 
allies are spending at a rate of $250 mil- 
lion a year for food, clothing, medical 
supplies, and material with which the Kor- 
eans may rebuild their country. 4.000.000 
refugees and 100,000 war orphans have been 
cared for, 99 hospitals and 330 dispensaries 
were enabled to treat 4,500,000 civilian out- 
patients last year alone. The country’s 
death rate is reported the lowest it has 
heen in years 

Building materials, new rolling stock 
highway construction and repair equipment, 
equipment for construction of power sta- 
tions, ships, and other material has been 
supplied for native Korean use. 

The UN Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
established December, 1950, must await the 
conclusion of peace before it can implement 
the relief and rehabilitation projects it has 
formulated. So extensive are these that an 
entire reorganization of the country and its 
economy are envisaged.—E 


Bouquets... 
Sur: 


Last May my husband and I, with our 
teen-age sun and daughter, observed an 
executive Board meeting of UNICEF and, 
afterwards, had the extreme good fortune 
to visit the “Glass House.” Naturally, we 
are interested in all United Nations news 
and, especially, what UN World brings us. 

The articles, “Your Stake in the UN” 
by Sir Benegal N. Rau, and “Mother to 
the UN” by Laura Vitray, are excellent. 
We found the issues featuring certain 
countries very informative and expect to 
use them in connection with school work. 

Thank you for bringing us such splendid 
material. 
Los Angeles Mrs. Ruth P. Combs 
California 


oir: 

I thought you might be interested in 
the following item from The oe 
journal of Oklahoma City’s YWCA 

“The first meeting of the World Fe sllow- 
ship and International Relations Committee 
will be an open one on November Ist with 
discussion along international lines. 

‘LU nited Nations W orld, edited by Quentin 
Reynolds, will be the textbook to guide 
discussions and since a recent issue of 
the UN magazine dealt with Scandanavian 
countries, that is the theme for dl meeting. 
Miss Ethlyn Christensen, the YW’s Execu- 
tive Director, will lead the discussion, giv- 
ing first-hand information based on her 
recent visit to Denmark and Sweden.” 
New York City Anne Guthrie 


. . and Bricks 
OI: 

No doubt United Nations World is su 
cessful overseas, OF with people on our 
eastern seaboard whose notorious soft- 
headedness allows them to be impressed 
with anything. Unlike most people in the 
Mid-West I did have some hope for the 
UN at one time. and attended many of 
its meetings in 1948. But, with its lack of 
action in Korea, the end has come. 

Your publication seems to delight in 
giving the views of the weak, spineless, or 
the out-and-out pink. I have yet to read 
a point-by-point statement of what is 
going on by any real American. 

Until the UN can act like a body of free 
men and back up their talk with action, 
I don’t even want to hear the name. Your 
publication, and the UN in general, can 
dream up more double-talk to get away 
from fact than anything on record. : 
Chicago, Illinois Roger S. C. Gillespie 


or: 

Along with increasing numbers of people, 
I think the Government of the United 
- ites has gone completely insane and that 

» UN is very nearly synonymous with the 
US, so great is the power of the latter. 
I am sick and hopeless. This huge re 
arming of every country possible, even our 
recent enemies Germany and Japan, can 
lead to nothing but war, which means 
the end of the civilized world. 

If you can bring yourselves to blame 
Rusia for it all—as you apparently do— 
it must be some comfort. But if vou 
looked at facts and not propaganda, with 
a sane and unbiased mind, you would 
most certainly be deprived of that com- 
fort, and there might be some hope for 
the worl 


Vancouver, B.C. Urs. S. C. Morgan 
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Abandoning the previous strategy of 
concentrating its major efforts on military and 
economic measures, for the first time the 

US offers a comprehensive diplomatic 

solution of the explosive problems 


that have been plaguing the postwar world, 


ACHESON’S OFFENSIVE 


YOR the first time since the be- 
Fk ginning of the cold war, the United 
States has launched an all-out offen- 
sive on the political front of the inter- 
national arena. \f throughout the post- 
war vears the Kremlin has monopolized 
political initiative, Washington has now 
reversed the trend with a vengeance. 

The curtain over this new phase of 
American foreign policy was raised in 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris. Dean 
Acheson chose the Sixth General As- 
sembly of the UN to give notice to the 
whole world of the momentous change 
in the American approach to foreign 
affairs, and even President Truman ad- 
dressed his speech on atomic control 
and peace for our generation not so 
much to his own people as to the dele- 
gates of 60 nations assembled on the 
banks of the Seine. and to the peoples 


they represent. 


These efforts of America’s represen- 
tative statesmen amount to infinitely 
more than to trying to put up a good 
showing at a crucial international con- 
ference. They herald an entirely new 
element on the international scene. 

rhis new element is that, contrary to 
the policy of the past few years, the 
Lnited States will actively search for a 
political solution of the East-West dif- 
ferences as well as of the many critical 
situations at various points of the globe 


In other words, instead of confining its 


4 


effort to the development of might, with 
a view to future action in possession of 
its full power, it will suggest agree- 
ments, offer pacts, prepare diplomatic 
instruments toward prompt settlements 
of international problems. 

For more than four years, such pure- 
ly political phase of US foreign policy 
was more or less dormant. Ever since 
Mr. Acheson declared the West must 
acquire “positions of strength” before 
attempting to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment with the Kremlin, America con- 
centrated her major efforts on the mili- 
tary and economic fronts. 

Convinced that positions of strength 
could be obtained only by the rearma- 
ment and economic recovery of West- 
ern Europe, the State Department was 
afraid that by letting the West be 
drawn into the diplomatic maneuvers 
of the Kremlin the mobilization effort 
would be hampered or jeopardized. 
Instead of taking the chance of ad- 
vancing simultaneously on all three 
fronts, the US put generals and indus- 
trialists in the front lines of its foreign 
policy. Thus was the battlefield of ideas 
neglected, as if the State Department 
lacked confidence in the power ol de 
mocracy to mateh, outsmart, and con- 
quer its enemies in the difficult contests 
of political philosophies and ideologies 
to live by. 

In this manner it seemed for too 
many long months that the democracies 
had bogged down in military and eco 
although many 


nomic undertakings, 


voices, among them this column, con- 
stantly suggested that there were un- 
limited opportunities for maneuvering 
and advancing on the political and so 
cial fronts as well. All the democracies 
had to do was to mobilize with con- 
viction and skill their most important 
resources: the longing of all the peo- 
ple for peace and social progress. 


For the world at large, the change in 
the attitude of the State Department 
and the launching of the diplomatic of- 
fensive came with unexpected sudden- 
ness and consequently with all the 
dramatic effect of a coup de théatre. 
Observers at home and abroad were so 
thoroughly convinced that Acheson's 
thesis of “position of strength” had 
become an untouchable dogma that they 
overlooked the strongest evidence to the 
contrary. Thus it went almost unnoticed 


when, many weeks before the Paris As- 
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Assistant Defense Secretary 


Nash well-nigh let the cat 


sembly, 
Frank C. 
out of the bag. Addressing a meeting 
of civic and religious leaders, the for- 
mer US spokesman on atomic controls 
at the UN did more than hint at re- 
newed efforts to reach an agreement 
with Russia. “I am not at liberty to say 
when or where the play will begin. But 
when the play begins we will know our 
lines. We have already played the pro- 
logue,” he said. 

Although such signs went unnoticed, 
President Truman’s peace plan and the 
new Acheson program were the results 
of many months of hard thinking about 
the facts of international life. And the 
thinking concentrated on the mounting 
evidence that the military arm of US 
foreign policy was not gaining strength 
with the anticipated speed and mo- 
mentum. The defense efforts of the At- 
lantic Pact nations were bogging down 
in one crisis after another until it be- 


came necessary to revise not only the 





military estimates but also the entire 
diplomatic concept based on the. alli- 
ance of the eleven nations. 

What is directly responsible there- 
fore for the change in America’s ap- 
proach to the East-West conflict and 
all the other international conflicts is 
the crisis in the rearmament program, 
the realization that it could not be 
concluded as fast and easily as the 
State Department had originally hoped. 

Originally, the period of “prologue” 
to US political action was scheduled to 
last until the summer of 1954. By that 
time, the targets laid down by the Pact’s 
military planners were supposed to be 
reached, permitting an army of sixty 
divisions to repel successfully any at- 
tack from the East. Then, backed by 
this force, Dean Acheson hoped that the 
US would be able to “lead 
strength.” 


from 
At the September conference of the 
North Atlantic Council in Ottawa it be- 
came clear, however, that the 1954 pro- 
gram could be effectuated only if the 
US were willing to provide the differ- 
ence between the cost of Eisenhower's 
demands for more soldiers and more 
weapons and what the European mem- 
bers of NATO could pay. When Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
declared he 


US financing of Europe’s 


would oppose continued 
deficit, the 
problem was turned over to a 
It didn’t take 
Harriman, who was one of 


whole 
committee of “wise men.” 
Averell 
them, much time to realize that under 
these present circumstances an attempt 
1954 targets might at 


best produce a force of great size, but 


to achieve the 
ill-trained and_ ill-equipped. On the 
other hand, this effort might also under- 
mine the economy and, consequently. 
the political stability of Western Eur- 
ope. 

Therefore the 1954 goal had to he 
revised. At the forthcoming NATO con- 
ference in Rome, the decision will be 
made to shelve the ambitious program 
of building an army of sixty divisions 
by 1954 and, in its place, to aim at 
a more modest target: a twenty-divi- 
sion army, ready by 1952. 

Anticipating this inevitable decision. 
the State 
realize that a completely new situation 
In the light of the 


democracies could net 


Department could not but 


had been created. 
fact that the 
advance beyond certain limits on the 
military front without wrecking their 
economies, Acheson and his brain trust 
discovered that it would be utopian to 


wait for the optimum of 1954. The gap 


had to be filled, the military and eco- 
nomic shortcomings had to be counter- 
balanced. And the only means for this 
was the hitherto so sparingly employed 
weapon of US diplomacy: a political 
offensive. 

The very first objective of this of- 
fensive is wresting the initiative away 
from the hands of the brilliant Russian 
team which had the field pretty much 
to itself ever since the end of World 
War II, and which exploited to the full 
the clumsy and hesitant political strat- 
egy of the West. Among their greatest 
achievements was building up_ the 
USSR in the imagination of hundreds 
of millions of people as the savior of 
mankind. 


For while the democracies had to 
proclaim the danger of war in order 
to convince peace-loving nations of the 
pouring money, energy. 
and work into the creation of a defense 
system, the Soviets, fully armed and 
unchecked by democratic methods as 
to the use of human and natural re- 
sources, could well afford to shout about 


necessity of 


Fine and moving speeches were 
appropriate actions: 
plans for disarmament were drawn up, 


peace 


followed up — by 


signatures for peace crusades collected, 
proposals for the ban of atomic weap- 
ons broadcast the world over. 

Beyond all this, more concrete goals 
of Soviet foreign policy emerged, with 
the Kremlin visibly putting the greatest 
emphasis on the following: 

1. prohibition of the rearmament of 

Germany; 
2. prevention of the rearmament of 
Japan; 

3. extension of the communist power 

in the Far East; 

1. neutralization of the Middle East. 

Among these Germany ranks 
first. [t is the only objective for which 
the Kremlin is giving signs of its will- 
ingness to make important concessions, 
if thereby Western Germany's integra- 
tion into the Atlantic Defense System 
can be prevented. 


goals, 


It is safe to say that in promoting 
and supporting the campaign for the 
unification of Germany, even at the 


price of free elections in the Eastern 
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zone, Stalin is not bluthng. Those who 
argue that the Kremlin could not afford 
such elections, which would certainly 
result in a crucial defeat for the Ger- 
forget that it would 


not be the first time that 


man Communists, 
Stalin sac- 
rificed ‘a communist party to the na- 
tional interests of Russia. And Russia 
fears a rearmed nationalistic Germany 


at her doorsteps more than anything 
else. 

Germany, therefore, is the first test 
case where the success or failure of 
the American political offensive will 
be decided. Compared to the importance 
of achieving positive results in this 
dificult matter, 


armistice 


even the signing of ar 
in Korea. as much as it is to 
considered as 


Korea, as it 


be desired, can only be 


a minor accomplishment. 
now has become evident. is but a profit- 
able side show as far as the Kremlin 
is concerned. But the moment the West 
and Russia can reach a mutually satis- 
factory settlement about the future 
of Germany, a turning point will have 
with immense 
quences for the whole world. 


been reached, conse- 


But is such a settlement 
all? 


It is by now axiomatic that an agree- 


possible at 


ment may be reached only on the basis 
of the In the 
past, as long as the democratic powers 


unification of Germany. 


were thinking merely in the terms of the 
Western German divisions they wanted 
for Europe’s defense, no compromise on 
this score was possible. Today, however, 
it is clear that German divisions will 
not be available until—at best—two 
years from now, and furthermore, the 
1950 concept of the European army 
has been replaced by the short-term 
program which does not include German 
contingents. In this new situation, the 
West can afford to accept Stalin’s 
challenge and to agree to the unifica- 
tion of Germany on the basis of UN 
supervised elections in all Germany. 
The Deutsche Zeitung, probably the 
best independent paper of Germany, 
recently summarized the new situation 
in an article that found a strong echo. 
“Something has changed,” the 
stated, and asked the 
to realize the 


paper 
German people 
implications of this 
change: 

“There is no denying that the Ger- 
the defense of 
Europe would. come so late that it 
would not be of any importance during 
the next especially critical years. This 
situation has been brought about pri- 
marily by Messrs. Moch and Pleven. We 
can find out where we really stand by 


man contribution to 


reading the instructions the High Com. 
missioners have received from their gov 
ernments. 

“If we understand the situation cor- 
rectly, the Americans no longer look 
upon the German question from the 
viewpoint of the necessity for an imme- 
diaie integration of Germany into the 
Western Defense organization — for 
which they would be willing te pay 
with Today 
they regard the general situation much 


substantial concessions. 
more coolly. 
“The result is. of course, that the 


German Government. there is no 


about the 


since 
agreement character and 


scope of the German rearmament. 
stands empty-handed before the Rus- 
sians. The American policy is no longer 
what it was last fall. 


mer. At that time. the military 


or even last sum- 
point of 
view was decisive—today, political con- 
siderations prevail. 

“In short, the German people should 
little 

against the 
West with the 


st with the 


chance to 
West, to 
promise. 


realize that they have 
play the East 
blackmail the 
or the Ea 


rearmament.” 


threat. of German 


By forcing the Germans to revaluate 


more soberly Germany’s role Euro- 


pean affairs, the new American ap- 
proach has already proved sound and 
cuts the from 
under the feet of the 
and adventurers. Even more important- 
ly, by acknowledging the validity of 
the German longing for unity and re- 
acting to the communist propaganda 
no longer with derision but with a 
concrete plan for free elections, the 
West has done better than just “cali 
the Russian bluff.” It has eliminated a 
dangerous fuse which could at any 
time lead to an explosion in the heart 
of Europe and precipitate a_ third 
world war. 


This is then how 


promising. It ground 


Nazi demagogues 


the beginning of 
the American political offensive is shap- 
ing up in Europe at the crucial cross- 
In the rest of the 
world, the new approach has not yet 
been applied. 


roads of Germany. 





In the Far East, only the roar of 
In the Middle East, 
America has not yet 
fledged 
with playing the part of a worried 
kibitzer who gives reluctant advice to 
both players. 


the guns is heard. 
gone into full- 
satisfied 


action but has been 


Yet here, too, a change is shaping up. 
Whereas during the Iranian crisis the 
US limited itself to act as an honest 
broker, it is preparing to take con- 
structive steps in the Suez crisis. 

What is evident, at any rate. is that 
the second and third acts of the great 
political play will take place in the 
stormy regions of Asia and North 
Africa. If the social revolutions now 
sweeping the Middle East and Asia are 
to be guided by democratic goals and 
methods, it is up to the US to back 
up its words with specific proposals 
for action and help. 

Paul G. Hoffman, President of the 
Ford Foundation and former ECA Ad- 
ministrator, recently said: 
concrete suggestion that 
the Government of the United States 
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| can well afford to invest approximately 
| three- -quarters of one per cent of its 
annual income in promoting peace and 
the world. This 
amount approximately to $2 billion. /t 
is my opinion that we well might be on 
our way to committing national suicide 
if we should permit chaotic conditions 
to develop in the free world through 
our failure to help people to help them- 
selves.” 


prosperity in would 


For this reason, Dean Acheson is 
thinking now of duplicating the Euro- 
pean program in Asia. It is planned 
to sponsor a conference of leaders from 
Iran, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Indonesia. 
and the other underdeveloped Middle 


Eastern and Asian communities to find 


out what kinds of economic and techni- 
cal assistance they must have in order 
to develop democratically over the next 
five years. 

But, of course, whether the historic 
process of a national and social libera- 
tion of the Middle Eastern and Far 
Eastern peoples can be put into motion, 
and whether it can be brought about in 
order and under law, depends on how 
the Russians will react to Truman's 
disarmament proposals. 

Against the vague peace proposals 
of the Kremlin, 
fic terms for the census of all weapons, 
including the atomic bomb, and their 
Whatever the 
will be— 


Truman’s has set speci- 


strict control. outcome 


of this offensive and there is 
no doubt that it will have to overcome 
grievous obstacles and heavy resistance 

the essential point is that it has finally 
started. When a national magazine that 


has always scorned the “do-gooders” 
ind upheld the banner of “cold realism” 
comes to the conclusion that “the world 
holds more ills than Soviet Russia,” and 
the US “can understand that the chal- 
lenges it faces in the Near and Middle 
East (and also in the Far East, in 
Europe and at home) do not spring 
essentially 
thing new has 
American thinking. 

It is this change in the American 
thinking that augurs well for the final 


success of Acheson’s new strategy. 


from communism,” 
added to the 


some- 
been 
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ec 


orld’s 


Troubles 


A session of the UN General Assem 
bly is no more confusing than those of 
many business organizations, and a lot 
less than, say, that of the House of 
Representatives. Its first business is the 
election of officers: a president, seven 
vice presidents, and the chairmen of the 
Main Committees. These men constitute 
the General Committee, a sort of steer- 
ing committee which considers all items 
submitted for inclusion on the agenda 
and reports to the Assembly with its 
recommendations 

The bulk of the Assembly’s work is 
done through the Main Committees 
committees with sixty members each. 
representing all the Member states. The 
agenda items are referred to one or 
other of these committees, although some 
may be disposed of directly by the As 
sembly. The committees discuss the 
items in detail and report with their 
draft resolutions and conclusions to the 
plenary meetings, which take action. 

There are six regular main commit 
tees; The First (Political and Secur- 
itv); The Second (Economic and Fi- 
nancial); The Third (Social. Humani- 
tarian and Cultural); The Fourth 
(Trusteeship) ; The Fifth (Administra- 
and The Sixth 


Assembly as usual has 


tive and Budgetary) : 
(Legal The 
named an Ad Hoc political committee. 

Heart of Assembly's Work 

After election of officers and the 
General Debate (at which the heads of 
delegations make general policy state 
ments) the Assembly buckles down to 
work. 

Each vear it hears a report from the 
Secretary General on the over-all work- 
ings of the Organization, as well as 
reports from the Security Council, the 
Trusteeship Council. the Economic and 
Social Council, and the various Com- 
missions and Commissioners such as 
the UN Commissioner in Libya and the 
UN Conciliation Commission for Pales- 


tine. In addition, it must hear special 


reports it requested the preceding vear. 
such as that of the International Law 
Commission on reservations to multi- 
lateral conventions and the problem of 
defining aggression. 

These items comprise a regular and 
important part of the Assembly's agen- 
da. Another important segment of the 
agenda are the special reports which 
the Secretary General, Economic and 
Social Council and other major agen- 
cies request to make on important or 
unusual aspects of their general reports 

Completing the agenda, aside from 
miscellaneous budgetary, personnel and 
other items, are items in the so-called 
supplementary list. These items may be 
proposed by the Secretary General, the 
Councils, or any member state, and they 
cover a wide variety of subjects. Alto- 
gether, the provisional agenda of the 


Assembly contained 58 


Sixth General 
regular items and over nine supple- 
mentary items 

Basically. the purpose of the General 
Assembly is to review the work of the 
UN during the preceding year and shape 
the policy and programs to be followed 
in the succeeding. Thus the report of 
the Secretary General is important in 
pointing the way to areas in which the 
UN could strengthen its work toward 
the goals stated in the Charter 

In his report to the Sixth Assembly 
Trvgve Lie mentioned development of 
UN collective security. further efforts 
it peaceful settlement of disputes. pe- 
riodic meetings of the Security Council. 
universality of Membership, and steps 
to safezuard the peace such as technical 
and financial assistance for economic 
development. It is up to the Assembly 
to act on his recommendations by pass- 
ing resolutions giving them effect. 

The report of the Economic and So- 
cial Council is also of major signifi- 
cance. This agency's work covers a 
sweeping area of the UN’s total activi- 
ties. and accordingly it has prime re 
sponsibility for the success or failure 
of the Organization. Some of the ques- 


Highlights of the 
Agenda of the Sixth General 


Assembly of the UN 


tions dealt with in its report, on which 
the Council has recommended specific 
Assembly action, appear as separate 


items on the agenda. 


The Question: Poverty 


Foremost among these is the question 
of underdeveloped countries. At its last 
session the Assembly asked the Econ- 
omic and Social Council for recom- 
mendations on practical methods, con- 
ditions, and policies for an adequate 
expansion and steadier flow of capital, 
both private and public, to aid the 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries. The Assembly also re- 
quested the Council to consider the 
question of land reform and_ other 
measures to improve the state of the 
agricultural worker and farmer (see 
UNW, Sept. °51). The Council’s recom- 
mendations on these questions, and on 
the question of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, form a vital 
program for Assembly consideration. 

\s part of that program, the Council 
has asked the International Bank to re- 
port on the contribution which might 
be made by an intefnational finance 
corporation for promoting the financing 
of productive private enterprise in un- 
derdeveloped countries. It has also urged 
the Bank and other credit agencies to 
continue expanding their lending oper- 
ations in these countries. Concerning 
projects basic to economic development 
in these countries which do not consti- 
tute profitable areas of investment, the 
Council has asked the Secretary General 
to formulate practical methods on grant 
issistance. 

Another item inserted by the Council 
concerns Human Rights, for which it is 
responsible. The draft Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights is moving slowly toward 
completion, and the Council’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, at Assembly 
bidding, has drafted provisions includ- 
ing in it economic, social and cultural 
rights. But the Council has also invited 





the Assembly to reconsider its decision 
to include these in the same instrument 
with civic and political rights. The 
argument surrounding this question is 
profound, and springs from the inability 
of poor countries to consider political 
rights as important as economic and, 
conversely, of rich countries to consider 
economic rights important in compari- 
son with political. (See UNW, Aug. °51.) 

Implementation of the Covenant has 
also been receiving attention. This prob- 
lem of how to apply the law to actual 
violations in the real world is knotty. 
One interesting proposal would create 
a Prosecuting Attorney or High Com- 
missioner to review complaints and 
invoke the Covenant where necessary. 
This is actually a disguised method of 
permitting an individual to complain 
against his own Government—disguised 
because nations are not yet prepared to 
allow international authority to stop 
them from pushing their citizens around. 

Trygve Lie has said that the rise of 
dependent peoples and the human 
rights movement will in the long run 
have far more significance and give rise 
to greater events in the second half of 
the twentieth century than will the pres- 
ent ideological struggle. When it is re- 
membered that international authority 
in these fields was deemed impossible 
a few short years ago, the present work 
of the Economic and Social Council is 
remarkable—and inspiring. 

The political problems of the Sixth 
General Assembly cover a variety of 
subjects. High on the list is Libya. In 
1949 the Assembly recommended that 
Libya should become an independent 
state by January 1, 1952. To assist the 
people of Libya in formulating a con- 
stitution and establishing an independ- 
ent government the Assembly appointed 
a UN Commissioner and established an 
Advisory Council. On October 7 the 
Libyan National Assembly approved a 
Constitution creating the United King- 
dom of Libya, and the report of the UN 
Commissioner on this and other develop- 
ments will be considered by the As- 
sembly in Paris. 

The Assembly will also hear a report 
on another of its nation-making ven- 
tures: Korea. The report of the UN 
Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea states that large 
scale intervention by the People’s Re- 
public of China has prevented it from 
carrying out its fundamental objectives 
and narrowed the scope of its immedi- 
ate activities. 

To aid in the relief and rehabilitation 
of Korea, the General Assembly estab- 














THE UN ACTION 


What the Specialized Agencies Are Doing 


UNESCO sends experts to Syria, Ecuador, Peru to expand and improve 
educational facilities, and to Guatemala to develop vocational training pro- 
gram. Advances flow of ideas as Afghanistan becomes 23rd nation to sign 
UNESCO-sponsored agreement to end customs barriers to books, newspapers, 
etc. Combats illiteracy in under-developed areas by distributing radio sets, 
establishing “listening centers.” 


INTERNATIONAL BANK for Reconstruction and Development has lent over 
$1,222 million for economic development to 23 nations since starting activities 
in 1947. Largest loan: $250 million to France in 1947. Recent loans to Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Chile and Nicaragua. Has missions in Costa Rica, Finland, 
Southern Rhodesia and Ceylon determining specific loan requirements. 


WHO plans permanent World Health Organization regional office for Africa. 
Opens tuberculosis study in Istanbul for Eastern Mediterranean countries. 
Discusses joint program of health and welfare for mothers and children with 
UNICEF. Chases down vampire bats in survey of rabies peril in Africa, 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. Attempts to discover total number of 
aleoholics in world in study of this disease. 


UN INTERNATIONAL Civil Aviation Organization studies possibility of 
mapping dangerous obstructions around international airports such as tall 
buildings, mountains. Recommends special award for non-governmental per- 
sonnel who assist air-sea rescue operations. 


IRO having resettled more than 1,000,000 refugees and cared for 47,000 
others too ill or old to emigrate, terminates activities December 31. Warns 
that unless 5,000 refugees of European origin in China receive assistance 
their situation will be desperate. Says 140,000 International Refugee Organi- 
zation refugees remain in Germany, 80,000 of which desire to emigrate. Re- 
ports that refugee problem remains: 1,000 to 1,500 new refugees slipping 
out of Eastern Europe monthly and entering Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
Greece, ‘Irieste and Italy. 


ILO sets up International Labor Organization temporary Consultative Council 
for European Migration to aid in prob!>m of Europe’s surplus population. 
Council an inter-governmental one comprised of governments directly con- 
cerned with migration inside and outside of Europe. ILO committee investi- 
gating forced labor runs into refusal of Soviet bloc to cooperate. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL Organization, with ILO, has commission in 
Libya preparing program for country’s economic and social development 
under recently signed technical assistance agreement. FAO reports that world 
food production rose 3 per cent in 1950-51 crop year—slightly more than 
growth of world population—but that greatest increase was in areas already 
well-fed. Calls for allocation of chemicals, steel and other materials to raise 
food production despite rearmament. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT of Justice expands influence as Israel officially 
accepts its compulsory jurisdiction for next five years. Of three reservations 
to such jurisdiction, most important is Israel’s refusal to submit cases in- 
volving disputes between her and any state which has refused to establish 
normal diplomatic relations with her: Arab states have refused this so far. 


UNICEF has aided 6,500,000 Asiatic children against tuberculosis, 200.000 
against diphtheria, and provided food for close to 1,000,00€. Has also aided 
1,250,000 persons against yaws and 1,000,000 against malaria in Asia, and has 
started distributing special kit to Asian and Latin-American midwives to 
make birth safe and hygienic in backward areas and reduce terrible death- 
rate among infants and mothers. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE agreement signed with Bolivia has enormous 
implications for UN’s future political scope and authority. Ten UN experts 
to assume high Bolivian government posts for five years to improve and 
stabilize nation’s economy. 
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lished the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency on December 1, 1950. Shortly 
after this, of course, the Chinese struck 
in force and this agency’s plans were 
held up indefinitely. The projects it has 
developed, after intense study of the 
country, include a vocational training 
project to enable a dynamic, intelligent 
people—long deprived of education by 
the Japanese—to administer their coun- 
try efficiently; housing and medical re- 
habilitation projects; and a cattle proj- 
ect to rescue Korea's all-important rice 
industry. The Agency estimates that 
200,000 head of cattle have been lost 
in Korea, and plans to ship in 20,000 
working and 1.000 breeding oxen. 

Greece is another precarious nation 
under UN protection. Commenting that 
the threat to Greek independence has 
merely changed character since the re- 
treat of guerrilla forces in 1949, the 
UN’s Special Committee on the Balkans 
reports ominously that “a widespread 
and carefully coordinated system now 
exists for collecting, training and event- 
ually smuggling armed _— subversive 
groups into Greece” from surrounding 
Communist states. Red Cross bodies 
also report that success in repatriating 
Greek children kidnapped by guerrilla 
bands has been “meagre” because of 
“the total and regrettable absence of 
constructive cooperation by the major- 
ity of the Red Cross Societies in the 
harboring countries.” 

Korea, Palestine, and Greece illus- 
trate how the General Assembly has 
become the body responsible for pro- 
tection against acts which threaten, or 
break, the peace. To strengthen itself 
in this area the Assembly formed a 
Collective Measures Committee to study 
methods which might be used to main- 
tain and strengthen international peace 
and security. The Committee’s report is 
the first systematic study on the organ- 
ization of collective security. 

It deals with the techniques, machin- 
ery and procedures to coordinate na- 
tional and_ international measures. 
These include steps to be taken in ad- 
vance in order to make any future meas- 
ures speedy and effective. and arrange- 
ments necessary after the application 
of collective measures has been voted. 
One of the Committee’s important rec- 
ommendations calls for an Executive 
Military Authority consisting of a state 
or group of states to be designated by 
the UN when aggression occurs. 

At the same time that it is working 
to meet and deter aggression, the As- 
sembly is continuing its study on how 


to control the weapons of war, and will 
hear and debate a report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve on international con- 
trol of atomic energy. This Committee, 
composed of the eleven Security Coun- 
cil members and Canada (same com- 
position as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission), recommends dissolution of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, and the establishment of a sin- 
gle commission combining their func- 
tions under the Security Council. The 
Committee’s vote on this resolution was 
10 to 1 (USSR) with India abstaining. 
In effect, it is an admission of the fact 
that A-bombs and conventional arma- 
ments are one and the same problem, 
and that the world will be rid of them 
only when leading nations recognize 
that further increases in military power 
are no longer a means to increased 


national security. 


Arab Third Force? 


Of the agenda items on the supple- 
mentary list, the most interesting is that 
concerning violation by France in Mo- 
rocco of the principles of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights. 
By sponsoring this item, Egypt has de- 
clared herself champion of the peoples 
of North Africa and the Middle East 
against the colonial and _ ex-colonial 
powers of the West. In conjunction with 
Egypt and Iran’s recent action against 
Britain, this raises the intriguing pos- 
sibility that an independent bloc of 
Middle Eastern states within the United 
Nations may be in the making. 

Another drama now unfolding in 
Paris, politically speaking, began with 
the last-minute insertion on the agenda 
by the US, Britain and France of the 
problem of German unity. Under the 
terms of their proposal, the UN would 
establish an international commission 
to investigate the possibility of holding 
free elections throughout Germany 
under UN auspices. 

While Korea and Egypt are the seat 
of dazzling pyrotechnics, Germany 
poses the more fundamental problem, 
for it effects both East and West more 
vitally. Compromise on this issue, as 
well as that on the control of arma- 
ments, depends on whether Western re- 
armament has reached the point where 
the Soviets feel a general settlement of 
world problems is in their interest. 
Should this be the case, the Sixth 
General Assembly will serve as history’s 
most important peace conference. 





Padilla Nervo: 


PRESIDENT IN PARIS 





Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, newly elected 
President of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations now meeting in 
Paris, comes to this ofhce more than 
adequately prepared. 

The new President was present at the 
birth of the World Organization in 
1945 at San Francisco, a technical ad- 
viser to the Mexican delegation. Later 
he held with equal distinction an un- 
usual variety of important posts. He was 
representative of Mexico in the Security 
Council and on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and served as chairman of 
the Mexican Delegation from the First 
Special Session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1947 until the opening of the 
Sixth 

At one point in this all but dizzying 
diplomatic whirl, Padilla Nervo thought 
he had the answer to one of the burn- 
As a member 


General Assembly. 


ing questions of the day. 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, he 
presented an atomic energy control 
plan which he hoped would settle once 
and for all the nasty problem of in- 
spection. He suggested that all key 
nuclear plants be placed in a well- 
guarded international zone, and that 
individual nations be permitted to use 
“denatured fuel” in plants for peaceful 
purposes. This plan was not acted upon, 
since it was pronounced unworkable. 

Critical of the big powers’ tendency 
to be a bit selfish where their interests 
are concerned, he still has hopes for 
world peace. He bases this hope on the 
new diplomacy engendered in the UN, 
an informed public which if displeased 
can bring pressure to bear of govern- 
ments and politicians. 

Padilla Nervo was born in 1898 at 


Zamora, Michoacan, Mexico, and 


started his international traveling at an 
early age. He was graduated from the 
Faculty of Law at the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico and later the School of 
Law at George Washington University. 
Washington, D. C. 
and social sciences at the Universities 
of Buenos Aires and London. 

When still a young lawyer, true to the 
Latin American tradition, Padilla Nervo 


He also studied law 


wrote poetry, some of which was pub- 


lished—“modern stuff, with a_philo- 
sophical flavor.” And, according to one 
biographer, this literary talent might 
have come to full flower if it had not 
been for an uncle, Amado Nervo, a fa- 


mous and well-loved Mexican poet. 
Competition with an established repu- 
tation and a close relative, to boot, 
proved too discouraging, and the Muse 
was left uninvoked. 

Literature’s loss was diplomacy’s 
gain, and Padilla Nervo went on to fill 
a staggering number of governmental 
offices. Entering the diplomatic service 
in 1920, at the age of twenty-two, he 
served as Secretary of the Embassy and 
Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires, 
Washington, D. C., London and Madrid. 
Appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in 1933, he 
represented his country in that capac- 
ity in the US, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Uruguay, Paraguay, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Cuba. Promoted to 
the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary in 1945, he was as- 
signed to London as representative of 
Mexico in the Executive Committee of 
the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations. 

Sturdily built, Padilla Nervo is 5 ft. 
8 in. tall, weighs 160 Ibs. He has black 
hair, and a mustache a la George Brent. 
He is a chain smoker while conversing 
and chooses his words carefully. 

Fond of active sport, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo played tennis in his younger 
days; more recently, golf. Now, han- 
dling the gavel at the General Assem- 
bly, which promises to be long and 
arduous, must replace any other exer- 
cise for months to come. 
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Top Reporters Forum 





What Concessions Should be Made by East and West to Resolve Vital 
Differences on Matters Such as China, Germany, Atomic Race, Etc.? 


The majority of international correspondents, confronted with this question by UNW, emphatically ad- 
vises the ruling out of any concessions by the West. 


Frederick Cook. 


The Evening Standard, London 


If the question had been phrased “What concessions 
should the West make . . 
None whatever. As to concessions from the other side, that is 


.?” I could have answered it simply: 


up to them. But they need to concede little: only that we 
like things the way they are and mean to defend our right 
to live as we choose. We always have. 

My belief that the time for concessions from us is long 
since past is not mere intransigence. Within our lifetime, 
we have seen where concessions lead. 

Great Britain and France made concessions to Mussolini. 
My country was rewarded with jibes about “that nation of 
fishermen” and the French were called something worse. 
We made concessions to Hitler and encountered ever more 
demands. There is a type of mind which will always interpret 
concessions as proof of weakness. We are dealing with that 
type of mind today, once again. 

At San Francisco, in the interest of what looked like peace, 
America persuaded her friends to make a major concession 
to Russia. With a straight face, or as straight as we could 
muster, we swallowed whole the grotesque proposition that 
Byelorussia is as independent of Moscow as Canada is of 
London. Vote for vote! If the free and independent British 
commonwealth lands have a separate vote, so must Stalin's 
phony republics. 

That got us in return a misuse of the veto which has almost 
wrecked the UN. 

The American control-of-the-atom offer was a major con- 
cession. Rejected! When we refused to concede on Berlin, 
and launched the airlift instead, they looked at us with a 
new respect. 


If there are to be concessions now, let them come from the 


other side of the Iron Curtain. 
We have done enough. 
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Peter Kihss, 
Vew bork Herald Tribune 


The best way to resolve differences is to submit them to 
informed democratic judgment. On China, this would sug- 
gest that the UN and Chinese Communists: (1) stop fight- 
ing in Korea, under real inspection safeguards, (2) join to 
probe Nationalist charges that the Red regime owes its exist- 
ence to Soviet intervention, (3) cooperate in an inquiry on 
whether China’s civil war is really over and which Chinese 
government qualifies for China’s UN seat. 

On Germany, it would indicate a UN commission to plan 
and supervise free elections for a united government which 
could then sign a peace treaty worked out simultaneously by 
the nations that fought in Europe in World War IL. 

On atomic energy, it would see a new scientific examina- 
tion of controls in the light of advances since 1946, requiring 
the Soviet Union to present technological data—as the United 
States has already done. Both sides should start a UN role 
in peaceful atomic works, such as sharing of radioisotopes 
for medicine and research. Both sides should regard atomic 


and other weapons as parts of a single security problem 
ai, 
f \ 
| 5 
x 
= 
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The possible concessions that might relax the tension be- 


Louis Foy, 
Paris Presse, Paris 


tween East and West have been set in President Truman’s 
speech of November 7: inventory and reduction of arma- 





ments with a “foolproof” plan of international inspection. 

As a first condition of good faith, the United Nations ex- 
pect that the Communist World will finally agree to a cease- 
fire in Korea. The haggling that has taken place during the 
last few months is no omen of good faith from our opponents. 
All the rest (Germany, Iran, Egypt, China, etc.) is secondary. 
The world talked peace until September 1, 1939. A basic 
agreement on armaments is the only real concession that can 
bring back peaceful coexistence in the world. It is to the 
honor of the Western world, and of the United States in 
particular, that they were the first to offer, four years ago, 
in the United Nations a workable plan of control of atomic 
armaments and atomic industries. Again on November 7, 


President Truman presented similar proposals to the world 
and appealed directly to the Kremlin to accept a “foolproof 
disarmament” program to lift the fear of World War II from 


all the .peoples of the world. 

As long as the world will not come to such an agreement, 
as long as the atomic armaments race continues, the other 
“concessions” or “settlements” will only be temporary. And 
once more the West has shown, as on many occasions, its 
good faith and its desire to arrive at a real peace through 
disarmament. We are now awaiting the answer from the 
Kremlin in Paris. in Korea. and all the other battlefields of 


the cold war. 


Mladen Soich, 
Borba, Belgrade 


We Yugoslavs believe that international problems cannot 
be solved through spheres of influence policies which lead to 
meddling in the internal affairs of other nations, but that a 
basic “concession” must be made in scrupulously observing 
the right of every nation, large or small, to full independence, 
equality, and freedom from foreign interference. Only this, 
and not a four-or-five-power pact, will ensure the true demo- 
cratic collaboration between nations which can alone pomt 
the way to a stable peace. 

1. The cause of peace would be advanced and the United 
Nations strengthened if the UN adopted a resolution deter- 
mining the sovereign rights and duties of all states. 

2. A truce in Korea would be a powerful manifestation of 
the principle that controversial questions, no matter how 
bitter, can be solved peacefully, and would thus have posi- 
tive results of great value. 

3. All countries desiring to join the United Nations, in- 
cluding the People’s Republic of China, should be simulta- 
neously admitted. This would help solve existing conflicts, 
and also oblige these countries to bear greater responsibility 
in maintaining peace. 

4. A unified Germany led by a government able to insure 
its democratic development is the most equitable solution of 
this problem. 

5. The control of atomic arms is part of the problem of 
general disarmamen:. If we want peace we must take steps 
to contro] the production of all arms, including atomic bombs. 


Levon Keshishian 


Arab News Agency, Cairo 


a, 


There should be no more concessions made by the West, 
because the West has made enough concessions already. The 
more you give in, the more demanding Soviet imperialism 
becomes. 

These two societies cannot live without a clash forever, 
therefore the West must be so strong that it could check 
any advance of the East. 

The most difficult question to solve, at least temporarily, 
is the Chinese question. 

It seems quite an impossibility for the Nationalist Chinese 
to reconquer the mainland. Formosa should not be returned 
to Peiping. because the Nationalist Chinese will not return 
and a further question of stateless people will be created. 
The status quo should be maintained, and perhaps later 
on bring Formosa under United Nations trusteeship. 

Germany should be united under United Nations supervi- 
sion. 

Direct conciliation between West and East seems to me 
an impossibility. It is even silly to think that the Soviets 
would like to have their atomic plants and energy examined 
by the UN. 

It is extremely hard for me to see how under these cir- 
cumstances any solution could be found with the Soviets ex- 
cept by the power of might. The stronger the West becomes, 
the easier it will be for the West to find a solution to the 
outstanding questions. 


Leon Josephsohn, 
A Noite, Rio de Janeiro 


There can be no two ways in the struggle between East 
and West. 

The Western powers, led by the United States, have made 
every human endeavor to appease the Kremlin warmongers, 
with no practical result being achieved because of Moscow’s 
lying, thundering methods. 

So, answering your question with reference to any further 
concessions, I say the Soviet powers understand only one 
language, that is. the language with which they continually 
threaten the civilized world through their lust for world 
conquest. 

Therefore, I am a strong partisan of no more concessions 
of any kind. 

Let the Atlantic Pact nations go ahead with their program 
until’ they feel sufficiently strong to ‘meet the bullying Bear 
with the only argument be understands, that is, brutal force. 
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IF YOU ARE a 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 


TEACHER 
LIBRARIAN 


We want you to know the U.N. GRAM. We want you to 
see it, at our expense. We want you to send for it, right 
now—even if you never subscribe for your school, library, 


or discussion group! 


Why? Because you are one of the leaders of your com- 
munity. Your influence on public opinion is profound. If 
world affairs are ever to become clear to your fellow citizens, 
you will be responsible. If the United Nations, its goals, its 
problems, its structure are to earn the interest and approval 


of the millions, you will lead them 


What is the U.N. GRAM? It is a service for group study, 
a complete educational tool on world affairs. The U.N. 
GRAM is as current as a news weekly, as exciting as a 
banner headline, as objective as a debate, as colorful as 
modern art and typography can make it. The U.N. GRAM 
was created to attract and hold the attention of students 
and adults who 1) think the U.N. is “a lot of hooey”; 2) 
never give world affairs a second thought or 3) would like 


to know something about it, but don’t know where to begin. 


Where to begin! That means the U.N. GRAM! Teachers 


PTA MEMBER 
CHURCH LEADER 


and group leaders often tell us: “Until we found the U.N. 
GRAM, we ourselves were confused on what to teach, 
where to begin! You make it so easy for us to become ex- 
perts, week after week, with your DISCUSSION GUIDE 
and your QUIZ.” 


And the film strips! Every month the U.N. GRAM pro 
duces a full-color film strip, proviuing the basic background 
so essential to a proper understan ing of why things hap 
pen. (These film strips can be bougat separately, but the 
combination price is cheaper thau ihe ficm strips, at com- 


petitive prices, so why bother?) 


Our goal is Mass! The job of the U.N. GRAM is to 
reach the mass of US citizens and soon-to-be citizens—to 
educate their appetite, to “trade up” their interest in and 
knowledge of world affairs. It is bought by group leaders 
for group study. The GRAM itself is a 17 x 22” POSTER 
in three colors plus a news column called “Last Week at 
the UN”. The GUIDE is an 8% x 11” four-page, fact- 
packed news weekly for the teacher or group leader. The 
QUIZ is a 17 x 22” POSTER in large type containing 
questions about the subject visualized in the GRAM. 


you CAN GET A SAMPLE ISSUE OF THE U. &. GRAM—FREE! 


U. N. GRAM PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
P. O. BOX 1128, DEPT. UNW 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me a sample copy of the U.N. GRAM, without obligation. 


Please enter subscription as follows 
Package . 
Package 
Package C 
(— Check enclosed C Bill me later 
Your name 
Your organization 


Your address 


Send subscription to 
(if same, write ‘“‘same’’) 








WHICH OF THESE U.N. GRAM 
"PACKAGES" FITS YOUR PROBLEM? 


') THE UNITED 
Ze permanent 
posting 
FILM STRIP (26 frames, full color); THE 
GROWING WORLD COMM Ty’ 
3. GRAM #38: THE US IS READY — how the 
5 works with the UN 
4. MANUAL: How to teach with the U.N. 
GRAM 
5. THREE WEEKLY ISSUES, as they appear 
of the U.N. GRAM (all three sections: 
1) GRAM: 2) GUIDE; 3) Qu!zZ) 


B. $18.00—....,...; 


U.N. GRAM — 39 weekly issues (all three 
How to teach with the U.N 


Of $28. BO— includes all of i plus S 


monthly film strips in full color 
at $3.95 each! 




















On the eve of the elections in 
India, Nehru has united in 
his hands both the reins of 
government and those of his 
country’s ruling political party. 
A brilliant Indian political 
analyst here reveals the reasons 
behind this bold move and 
gives a dramatic picture 

of the complex feuds 


which agitate New Delhi. 


By K. BALARAMAN 


New York Correspondent, 


“The Hindu,” Madras 


NEHRU: dictator in the making ? 


A N INTERNAL political crisis which 
m 


ight well have changed the 
course of history has recently been 
smoothed away in India with the con- 
tinuance of Jawaharlal Nehru as top 
man of his country. Today Nehru is 
not merely Prime Minister of India, but 
also the titular head (President) of the 
country’s ruling political organization, 
the Indian National Congress. This 
body, incidentally, is not a national 
parliament like the United States Con- 
gress, as its somewhat confusing name 
would indicate, but simply a_ political 
party. albeit the most powerful in India. 

Nehru retains his position as the un- 
challenged leader of his people. His 
influence is so all-pervading that it 
would take but little effort on his part to 
set himself up as dictator. 

An article highly critical of Nehru 
once appeared in a magazine whose 
anonymous writer, inter alia, said: 

“Men like Jawaharlal, with all their 
great capacity for great and good work, 


are unsafe in a democracy. He calls him- 
self a democrat and a socialist, and no 
doubt he does so in all earnestness .. . 
but a little twist, and he may turn into 
a dictator. He may still use the language 
of democracy and socialism, but we all 
know how fascism has fattened on this 
language and then cast it away as use- 
less lumber. 

“Jawaharlal cannot become a fascist. 
He is too much an aristocrat for the 
crudity and vulgarism of fascism. His 
very face and voice tell us all that... . 
And yet he has all the makings of a 
dictator in him—vast 
strong will, energy, pride.” 

The anonymous author of this ad- 
mirable summing up of Nehru, it was 
later discovered, was Nehru himself who 
penned it in a mood of introspection. 


popularity, a 


This self-criticism. this soul-searching 
proves that none is more aware of the 
strength of Nehru’s unique position, and 
also of the great danger inherent in it, 
than Nehru himself. 


The events which precipitated the in- 
ternal crisis in the Indian Congress 
Party have again roused the cry in cer- 
tain quarters at home as well as abroad 
that Nehru is on his way to becoming a 
totalitarian master. Have these rumors 
any foundation in fact? Are we going 
to see the establishment of a dictator- 
ship in the very heart of Asia? 

To understand recent developments 
in India, it may be mentioned that until 
1947 when India shook off the British 
yoke, the Congress Party, like the old 
Federalist Party in the United States or 
the Wafd Party in Egypt, was the one 
predominant party which represented 
the entire nation. In the very nature of 
things it was difficult for a multiparty 
system to develop because it was felt 
that any division in the nationalist ranks 
would weaken the fundamental opposi- 
tion to the occupying power. 

Thus the Congress Party was a super- 
party. It spoke for the ruled as against 
the Viceroy, who spoke for the rulers. 
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POSE characteristic of the austere Tan- 
don, a follower of Gandhi, who drinks 
only water, eats only one meal a day, and 
only seldom sees eye to eye with Nehru. 


COUNCIL Chamber at New Delhi, whose 
deliberations and decisions are becoming 
increasingly important to various other 
council chambers throughout the world 





The Party's President was the un- 


crowned King of the people as against 
the crowned King who ruled from Lon- 
don through his Viceroy on the spot 

Things changed when India became 
independent. Overnight the Party under- 
went a strange transformation. Its prin 
cipal mission, the winning of independ- 
ence, had been accomplished. And now 
in the wake of the Party’s coming into 
power came its concomitant — evil. 
namely, a struggle for the loaves and 
fishes of office among those who had 
worked in the Party organization. There 
was an unseemly scramble for jobs of 
various kinds —- administrative, legisla- 
tive, and municipal—and a steady dete- 
rioration in organization morale. 

During the days of the British regime 
the Congress had derived its strength 
from its organization in India’s 700.000 
villages. It had committees even in small 
hamlets of only 500 inhabitants 

Sut with its higher echelons concen- 
trating on the spoils of office. the Party 
began to lose much of its fire in the 


matter of organization and in three 


years, 1947-50, its position in the vil- 
lages, which are the backbone of the 
nation, fell off considerably. 

These developments caused Nehru 
erave concern. In his time (he had been 
the Party’s president for two terms) he 
had vitalized it and had established 
closest contact with the villages. But 
since he was now burdened with the 
cares of premiership, he found himself 
unable to devote any time to the Party’s 
organizational work. 

From 1947 onward, Sarder Patel 
(now deceased) assumed complete com- 
mand of the organization. He was a 
strong man; his admirers used to com- 
pare him to Bismarck, who bore down 
ruthlessly on anyone who crossed him. 
On anyone, that is, except one person. 

Patel had strong differences with 
Nehru. He controlled the Party mech- 
anism, and if he had so wished he could 
have wrested power from Nehru through 
the ordinary democratic process of get- 
ting the Party to elect him leader. But 
he did not do so. Having grown with 
Nehru through many years of comrade- 
ship in toil and suffering for the free- 
dom of India, he gave him his entire 
allegiance. 

At the same time, however, Patel 
allowed his own lieutenants, who had 
assisted him in running the Party, to 
expand their spheres of influence in the 
various states. These Patel henchmen 
used all the methods only too familiar 
to democracy, of logrolling, packing, 
and intimidating opposition elements. 

Things came to a head whén in 1949 
Patel succeeded in getting his candidate 
elected to the presidency of the Party, 
in spite of opposition from the Nehru 
group: Mr. Pershotundas Tandon. 

Tandon is a popular and respected 
politician and a man of high character. 
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But in most other respects he is the very 
antithesis of Nehru; his orthodox mode 
of life is in contrast to that of the 
Western-educated Prime Minister. 
Literal in his interpretation of Hindu 


? 


tradition, Tandon believes that salt 
should not be eaten with food. He wears 
no shoes except those made of wood 
because he thinks animal skin must not 
be used in a form which is not in con- 
sonance with the dignity of animal life. 
He does not believe soap should be used 
in cleansing the skin because it is in- 
jurious to it. And he rejects the whole 
system of Western medicine. 

More important from the political 
point of view, while secularism is an 
article of burning faith with Nehru, the 
tradition-minded Tandon very 
holds the view that Hindu culture has 


rigidly 


a significant part to play in India and 
stands for a Hindu revival. 

Tandon’s election left a trail of bitter- 
ness in the Party ranks and some im- 
portant members who had made tre- 
mendous sacrifices for it in the past 
broke away and formed a_ separate 
group of their own. A serious conflict 
of views also arose between Tandon as 
the Party’s titular chief. and Nehru as 
the leader of the Party's parliamentary 
faction and therefore Prime Minister. 

Tandon insisted that since he was the 
Party’s over-all chief, Nehru, as head of 
its subsidiary parliamentary wing, 
should act according to the directives 
of the 
called the Working Committee. which 


incidentally 


Party’s executive committee, 


Tandon fad packed with 
his own supporters. Nehru refused to 
comply, on constitutional grounds. 

The Indian Constitution. — based 
largely on the American Constitution. 
does not recognize the Congress Party 
president or the head of any other po- 
litical party, for that matter. It recog- 
nizes only the Prime Minister. A party 
president is responsible only to those 
who elected him to that office. namely. 
the members of the party. whereas the 
Prime Minister becomes responsible 
to Parliament and. therefore. to the 
whole nation. He is responsible for the 
welfare of the entire country and must 
formulate policies acceptable to both 
party and non-party members. 

To make a comparison, Tandon’s po- 
sition was analogous to that of the 
Chairman of the Democratic Party, and 
Nehru’s to that of President Truman. 

To make matters worse, there were 
vast divergences of view between the 
policies of Nehru’s Government (which 
is a coalition government and includes 
non-Party members) and those of the 





been adopted. 


SYMBOLS OF INDIA’S POLITICAL PARTIES 


Nearly 175 million men and woimen 
already started going to the polls in India in the first general election to be 


held since the country became independent. Owing to the great variations in 
climate prevailing in the various regions of the subcontinent, the polling date 


is not the same all over the country and a system of staggered elections has 


The electors in the northern Himalayan region, which will be ice-bound by 
November, vored in the middle of October. Bilaspur, also near the Himalayas, 
goes to the polls in November, the States of Travancore, Cochin, Orissa, Hyder- 
abad, Pepsu, Madhya Bharat, and the Punjab will vote in December, while 
in the rest of the country, the elections will be in January. 

Ballot boxes everywhere will be sealed and kept under lock and key till the 
end of January when counting of votes for all constituencies will take place 
simultaneously. This is to prevent the result in one constituency influencing the 
results in others where polling takes place at later dates. 

Since an overwhelming majority of 
election are identified on ballot papers by symbols. 


the world’s largest electorate—have 


voters are illiterate, candidates for 
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EIGHT political parties will have their symbols pasted on the ballot boxes and 
exhibited outside the booths during the coming election, to guide voters. They 
are: (1) Congress; (2) Socialist; (3) Forward Bloc; (4) Kisan Mazdoor Praja; 
(5) Communist; (6) Revolutionary; (7) Krishikar Lok; (8) Jan Sangh Party. 











Tandon-dominated Party Executive. As 
one important example, Nehru has been 
striving to build a secular India guaran- 
teeing equal rights and protection to all 
minorities. (It must be remembered that 
there is a minority of forty million Mos- 
lems in India, making it the third big- 
gest Moslem nation, after Indonesia and 
Pakistan.) Tandonites wish to make 
India a Hindu State. 

Nehru has been. striving to foster 
relations with Pakistan and 


predominantly 


friendly 
avoid war. Tandonites call this appease- 
ment. and want India to get tough with 
her hard-to-please neighbor even at the 
risk of war. Then, with the approaching 
general elections, another problem 
cropped up, this time of a domestic 
nature. The Congress Party has a Nom- 
inating Committee which selects candi- 
dates for the party ticket. It is impor- 
tant for any person who is the head of 
the Government to have in Parliament 
members who believe in him and his 
policies. Tandon packed the party's 
Nominating Committee, too, with his 


men, thus making sure that the party 
candidates would be of his way of think- 
ing and not of Nehru’s. 

If this had gone unchallenged, Nehru 
would have found himself confronted 
with a group of hostile party members. 

This maneuver turned out to be the 
straw that broke the camel's back. 
Nehru demanded reconstitution of the 
Party Executive; when Tandon refused, 
Nehru resigned. 

Tandon, as has been said, is a man of 
exceptional character. As Party Presi- 
dent he could have accepted Nehru’s 
resignation. But he saw the issue in its 
proper and truly historic perspective. 

It was evident that either Nehru o1 
he, Tandon, had to go. But Tandon real- 
ized that if Nehru went it would shatter 
the party to its very foundations. 

Tandon called a meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of the Party (the All- 
India Congress Committee) and sub- 
mitted his resignation. He maintained 
his right to choose his own Executive 


Continued on page 64) 
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How to Stop the A-Bomb Race 





By GEORGE W. HERALD 


lie RE Was a time when the Strategi 
Air Command at Omaha, Nebraska. 
was able to map one major Soviet tar- 
get for each new atom bomb leaving 
US factories 


Seventy-three Russian 


military bases and industrial centers 
were given top priority. After these 
were covered, the Air Force strategists 
went on charting less vital establish- 
ments but they soon got down to places 
too unimportant to rate a million-dollar 
A-bomb. 

“We then figured we might need two 
or three bombs for some of the bigger 
objectives and not all our planes might 
get through,” a SA¢ 
in Omaha the other day. “So we mul 


colonel told me 
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tiplied the number of bombs required 
by four. We also took into account that 
we may have to destroy bases in China. 
And yet we now seem to have reached 
the point where, after doing all that, 
we would still be left with ample sup- 
plies of nuclear weapons.” 
While the exact size of 
stockpile remains a secret, the 


\merica’s 
atom 
nation’s leading experts agree that the 
total must by now be running in four 
figures. This means that, in case of war, 
SAC would be able to blanket all of 
Russia with cosmic explosions. It also 
means that the A-bomb race has be- 
come pointless for the United States. 


Hereafter, each bomb the Reds add te 


their stock is going to endanger one 


more US city, whereas new bombs 


built in America will no longer mate- 
rially increase the threat hanging over 
Stalinland. 

Does the race make any more sense 
for the Soviets? As the construction of 
each A-bomb takes a definite minimum 
time, it is possible to compute quite 
accurately how many bombs they can 
have built since they tested their first 
model in 1949. The consensus among 
scientists is that they can today possess 
no more than 50 bombs—and that 
under ideal working conditions. Thus 
they appear hopelessly outdistanced by 
the West, especially since they would 





need many more bombs to cripple the 
US than vice versa. 

If the Reds choose nevertheless to 
continue the atomic race, America is 
going to concentrate on the mass pro- 
duction of tactical atomic weapons. Her 
surplus A-bombs will be used as trig- 
gers for the hydrogen bombs now being 
developed in $500-million plants on the 
Savannah River. At the same time, 
atomic power will be harnessed for the 
development of new types of planes, 
submarines, rockets, and guided mis- 
siles. This will leave the Russians far- 
ther and farther behind in the race as 
they simply haven't got the industrial 
resources to compete in all those fields 
at once. Moreover, they would have 
little use for the new tactical A-weap- 
ons devised as means of defense against 
huge land armies. On the contrary, 
these weapons would only play against 
them and deprive them of their big- 
gest military asset. The atomic race 
therefore must appear just as pointless 
to the Kremlin as it does to Washing- 
ton. 


Two Unrealistic Plans 


These are the hard indisputable facts 
behind the renewed four-power debate 
on atomic control. They have ushered 


in a new era not only in the field of 


warfare but also with regard to the 
moral issues involved. “Tactical atomic 
weapons are just like artillery, only 
more effective.” Gordon Dean, chair- 
man of the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, declared on October 5. “If we 
have moral compunctions about using 
them in battle, we must feel just as 
bad about firing ordinary guns.” This is 
one of the reasons why America has 
urged the UN to merge its AEC with 
the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments and why President Truman, in 
his recent speech, asked for a reduc- 
tion of all arms without distinction. 
The United States has thus adapted 
her basic policy to the new situation 
with remarkable swiftness, but what 
about her plan for atomic control? It 
remains essentially the same as in 1946, 
although many competent public lead- 
ers feel it must also be reexamined in 
the light of the latest 
developments. Chester — L. 
president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, who helped draft the original 


technological 


Bernard, 


Baruch plan, considers it “no longer 
David A. Lilienthal, 


one of the plan’s principal authors, 


adequate.” And 


declared in a recent television inter- 
view that his own brain child “couldn't 
possibly be accepted now, and we 
shouldn't even leave it outstanding.” 


In the view of these and other critics, 


“The key to this (the disarmament) plan is 


the proposal to find out exactly and precisely 


what arms and armed forces each country has. 


This is the first essential, on which all else 


depends. Unless this step is taken, no real 


progress can be made toward regulating and 


reducing armaments.” 


President Truman 


UNW is proud to present here an authoritative 


analysis of the crucial phase. of this “key” prob- 


lem: the technical possibility of atomic disarma- 


ment. It has been prepared on the basis of the 


best available scientific and military research by 


a noted journalist and expert, author of the forth- 


coming “The Eisenhower Wall. 


the Baruch plan was far too idealistic 
when it proposed to make nuclear en- 
ergy the common property of mankind 
and bring most atomic mines and plants 
under the management of an interna 
tional agency. Had it been adoptea, 
such American security strongholds as 
Hanford, Los Alamos, and Eniwetok 
would today be neutralized, and, as 
Lilienthal put it, “that would only have 
disarmed us of our greatest strength.” 

If Unele Sam didn’t get that hair- 
cut he owes it to Mr. 
Andrei Vishinsky who, in a paradoxical 
speech before the UN, denounced this 


oddly enough 


surt of world collectivism and came 
out in defense of free enterprise among 
nations. “We shall never relinquish 
proprietary rights on the nuclear re- 
sources in our soil,” he exclaimed. 
“This would keep us from running our 
economy as we please, and a country 
who lets outsiders operate its economy, 
loses its independence.” 

Whatever the merits of this point of 
view, UN observers see no prospect that 
the Russians will change it. They also 
believe that most US Congressmen 
would share it if they were asked to- 
morrow to ratify the internationaliza- 
tion of American atomic industry. Thus 
the Baruch plan appears destined to 
remain a beautiful statement of faith 
without any practical value. 

The Soviet counterproposal calling 
for immediate destruction of all atomic 
weapons was, of course, just as unreal- 
istic. US John Hickerson 


merely uttered a truism when he said 


delegate 


that “any nation possessing A-bombs 
must not be required to destroy them 
until it is satisfied that no other nation 
could manufacture such bombs _here- 
after.” There are indications that Mr. 
Stalin, f 


\-bombs 


around to that way of thinking. At any 


since he owns a_ score of 


himself, is slowly coming 
rate, he no longer asked for the out- 
right destruction of all A-bombs in his 


Pravda interview of October 6. 


Prohibition and Control 


What then can replace Moscow's and 
W ashington’s obsolete plans? Some of 
America’s leading scientists have given 
careful prolonged thought to this most 
vital issue of our time and have crystal- 
lized a number of ideas which they feel 
must form the backbone of any prae- 
tical scheme for atomic peace. In some 
respects these ideas vary radically from 
those thus far advanced by prestige- 


conscious governments. But, in view of 
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UMBRELLA may be all we'll need to protect us from the skies if powers agree on 


the atom. If not, this Nagasaki scene 


what is at stake. they seem to deserve 
the closest study. Here then is a com- 
prehensive plan based on these authori- 
tative sources. a plan that could be put 
into effect immediately and break the 
atomic deadlock. 

The first concrete step in the frame- 
work of this plan would be to forbid 
the use of existing atomic weapons 
and the production of new ones. In it- 
self this would mean little more than 


the Briand-Kellogg Pact 


lawed war as early as 


which out- 
1929, but it 
would be the logical opening move and 
would help clear the atmosphere. To 
enforce the production ban, the UN 
would then have to try to organize 
a worldwide stock-taking of all uranium 


and thorium deposits. Sceptics will pre- 


herald the shape of things to come. 


dict that Russia would never submit to 
such a search. and maybe they are 
right. Yet Stalin, just a few weeks ago, 
advocated “an international control to 
be carried out with all exactitude and 
seriousness.” 

Moreover, a look at the UN records 
shows that both camps have always 
been much closer to each other on this 
issue than is generally realized. Both 
sides have agreed that all inspections 
access for the 


“must provide wide 


gency to all enterprises connected 
with mining. production, or stockpiling 
of atomic war material and enterprises 
lealing with the exploitation of atomic 


These are Mr. Vishinsky’s 


own words. He also acknowledged that 


energy.” 


the inspections should not only be peri- 
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1 told you mine was better! 





WHOSE BOMB IS BETTER? 


Vv Bomb can lick vou! 
Nuts! Mine is better! 


That's what you think! 
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odical but made whenever necessary. 
The only control matter on which the 
two sides differ is the UN plan for un- 
restricted aerial and ground surveys 
which the Reds feel “would encourage 
military and economic espionage.” 
Does this cleavage really bar agree- 
ment? Professional geologists to whom 
I talked labeled the UN plan “amateur- 
ish.” They said there was no sure way 
of spotting uranium or thorium from 
the air. Also the ores couldn't possibly 
be found in large parts of Soviet terri- 
tory, so it would be idle to survey those 
hand, the Rus- 


sians would be ridiculous if they con- 


parts. On the other 


sidered the composition of their soil a 
military secret. Russia’s soil has been 
studied and explored for centuries, so 
any geologist worth his mettle has a 
fairly good idea which areas are likely 
to contain the precious minerals. That's 
why the Geological Society of America 
and the American Institute of Mining 
and Metal Engineers feel that “200 in- 
spectors with appropriate qualifica- 
tions stationed at known world centers 
of uranium production and several hun- 
dred experts in total would be able to 
develop and successfully apply an inter- 
national inspection system of nuclear 


raw materials.” 


A Quota System in Reverse 


It is difficult to see how the Soviets 
could object to such small teams of 
scientists, especially if they were picked 
from neutral nations such as Sweden 
or India. One psychological obstacle 
may arise: Sialin may prefer to hide 
not how rich but how poor he is in 
the field of uranium ores. Yet this lack 
of nuclear resources-—strongly suspect- 
ed by mining experts--would merely 
add to what the world already knows 
about Russia’s steel. coal, and vil short- 
ages. “So Stalin might as well co- 
operate.” one engineer remarked. “Per- 
haps the UN crews would even discover 
new deposits and thereby give a lift 
to his economy!” 

In fact, the scientists’ plan provides 
that each country retain full ownership 
of its fissionable material and reactors. 
At the same time, a quota system is 
established, but in reverse. Instead of 
amount of 


being granted a_ certain 


atomic energy by an_ international 

agency, each producer country pledges 

to furnish the UN a certain percentage 

of its yearly uranium or thorium out- 
= : 

put. These deliveries are then used col- 

lectively for the benefit of underprivi- 


leged areas. UN officials supervise the 








various phases and prevent above all 


secret. mining or diversion of sub- 


stances. 


And what about the nondelivered 
nuclear materials? First of all, they are 
known 


quantities; so are the heavy 


water and electrical power available. 
Second. the isotope separation plants 
are limited in size through mutual con- 
vention. It is believed that one or two 
control officials stationed permanently 
in each plant can easily detect any 
misuses. In the third place, there is 
little let's 
not forget--the original A-bombs are 
still kept = in both 
Finally. all countries have to give the 


UN. detailed 


they plan to do with their atomic en- 


incentive for cheating for 


storage by sides 


annual reports on what 


ergy in the next fiscal vear. And once 


a year a UN 


record the progress achieved by each 


commission comes to 


enterprise and to honor those  scien- 


tists who, in worldwide competition. 
have made the greatest advance in con- 
structive use of atomic energy. 

The sponsors of this new approach 
admit it would take a while before the 
system could get into full swing and 
would be setbacks. 
But they are confident that after a lapse 
of 10 


would arrive when the program’s final 


step could be taken. On that day, they 


there inevitable 


years—-perhaps less—the day 


hope, the nations of the world would 
solemnly assemble and decide to sacri- 
fice the old contraptions they once in- 
tended to throw at each other, on the 
altar of permanent peace. 

Much less so 
Plan, the Vishinsky 


President Truman's plea for disarma- 


Utopian? than the 


Baruch Plan, or 
ment. No such proposal can claim to 
be perfect but this one obviously makes 
a serious effort to remove the psycho- 
logical obstacles that have so far im- 
peded all agreement. While the Rus- 
sians may reject it like the others. they 
cannot do so on rational grounds. It was 
Stalin himself who. on October 5, de- 


‘ 


manded as a first step “prohibition of 
use of atomic weapons.” By taking him 
up on this. we might well release a 
chain reaction of concrete measures— 
ban on production: survey by geolo- 
gists; ownership with deliveries to 
UN; 


work programs under UN sponsorship; 


safeguards against deception; 


ultimate dismantling of weapons— 
which may stop the senseless A-bomb 
race and free mankind from the specter 


of total catastrophe. 
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Atomic Calendar 


Hiroshima 

President Truman demands international con- 
trol of atomic energy 
UN General Assembly 
Energy Commission 
Publication of Acheson-Lilienthal Plan for In- 
ternational Atomic Development Authority who 
owns and runs most plants 

Baruch presents these proposals to UN 

Soviet counterproposals call for prohibition and 
immediate destruction of all atomis 
UNAEC adopts principal points of Baruch Plan 
by a vote of 10 to 0. Poland and Russia abstain. 
Russia agrees to periodic inspection of de- 
clared plants 

UNAEC issues report on the powers and fune- 
tioning of proposed International Authority 
UNAEC wants to suspend activities because 
Russia refuses to accept the majority plan. 
Asks sponsoring powers to find a basis for 
agreement 

Soviets now ready to put prohibition and con- 
trol into effect simultaneously 

Ist Meeting of UNAEC sponsoring powers 
President Truman announces atomic explosion 
in Soviet Russia 

Soviets walk out of meeting of sponsoring pow- 
ers over China recognition issue 

President Truman announces development of 
hydrogen bomb begun 


creates an Atomic 


weapons 


The World's Known Deposits of Atomic Minerals 


UNITED STATES: 


BELGIAN CONGO: 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 


FRENCH 


NEW ZEALAND: 
INDIA: 


CANADA: 


MADAGASCAR: 
AUSTRALIA: 


La Bine Point on Great Bear Lake where 
handpicked ore contains 40 to 50% 
uranium oxide. Richest lode on earth. 
Utah and Colorado carnotite 
Arkansas titanium mines. 
Pitchblende veins that. for many years, 
were the world’s principal source of 
radium. 

Joachimsthal pitchblende mines, now in 
hands of Russians. 4th richest in exist- 
ence but nearing exhaustion. 

Deposits in Republics ‘of Turkestan, 
Ushekistan and Karelia. Also in the Ural 
and around the Baikal Lake in Siberia. 
All in initial stages. 

Mines containing 28% uranium oxide. 
Mount Painter mines discovered in 1945. 
Could be reached only on camels. so 
airstrip was built within 6 weeks. 
Carnotite mines still largely unexploited. 
States of Bihar and Travancore supply 


mines. 


75% 








TANGANYIKA: 
MENICO: 
ARGENTINA: 
FRANCE. NORWAY. 
SWEDEN, PORTUGAT.. 
GERMANY: 
ANTARCTIC: 


ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC OCEANS: 


of world’s thorium and monazite. 
Uluguru mountains contain pitchblende. 
Chihvahua mines. 

Pitchblende in Province of Mendoza. 


Various minor lodes. 
Uranium ores reported. 8 countries have 
sent expeditions. 


New methods of evtracting uranium- 
bearing ores from the hottom of the 
sea are currently under study. 

















Father Christmas circles the 


From the North Pole to Africa, each nation celebrates Christmas according to its own usage 


But whatever the form of these colorful celebrations, they all express the self-same, deep 


By BETTY STONES 


SOME 


ENGLAND. 


the 


mummers 


small: 


costumes, 


~t 
or 


to 


TRADITIONS OF CHRE! 


In c 


towns 


ma-kers 


the 


gr 


€ 


al 


went 


and 


ry 


Christmas Eve 


the 
fearsome 


wonder 


country, 


of the 


66 VD Joseph also went up from 

A Galilee, of of 
Vazareth into Judea unto the city of 
David which is called Bethlehem (be- 
cause he was of the house and lineage 
of David): to be taxed with Mary 
espoused wife, being great with child. 


out the city 


his 


rMAS 


in even 


Christmas a low table 


and fantastic oldest) to youngest 


pe ople . 


ceremony, of 


decorated 


course, they 


And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that 
should be delivered. And 
forth her son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes and 
laid him in a 


she she 


brought firstborn 
because there 
the 


manger : 


was no room for them in inn.” 


SERBIA. On the holiday the entire family gathers around 


with symbolic from 
the 


dinner. 


figures, each 


holding a After 


hearty 


lighted candle. 


all sit down to a 





globe 


of immemorial tradition. 


longing after peace and love 


On a Sunday night 1951 years ago 
this came about, and the things that 
were seen and heard on that night have 
been told all over the earth. There are 
but few spots on the globe where when 
Christmas rolls around there is not 


someone to celebrate. and to remember 


NORWAY. According to an old Christmas custom, peasants 
tie large bundles of oats on sticks and place them on the 
roofs of their houses, on the theory that green stalks and 
crops are effective exorcisers of any lurking evil spirits. 


UNITED STATES. Variation on a Christmas theme is this 
custom of “shooting the wishbone,” once popular in the Far 
West: a custom that demanded some degree of steadiness and 
skill while partaking in the dey’s enthusiastic celebration. 
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Santa Claus 


RUSSIA, Saint Nicholas, 


Sut Russian children must wait till Epiphany, January 6th, The first 
called) Babushka of the time one 


ret. their 


presents from an old woman 


Ra PME 


many E uropeans 


FATHER CHRISTMAS CIRCLES THE GLOBE 


peace 


- ancient message: “On earth. 

id good will towards men.” 

But the vear 1951 finds the world 
divided by curtains—-iron, plush. bam 
boo-—-and good will toward men has 
some difhealty in getting through them 
Yet it does penetrate. This month, the 
Midnight Mass will take 


Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 


place in 


Czechoslovakia; and while the priests 
who celebrate it have sworn allegiance 
to the new regime. the crowds which 
throng the Church swear allegiance to 
an old one, 

The seasonal festivities do not take 
countries on 


place in all Christian 


December 25th. In some the Christmas 
season begins on December 4th, and 
January 6th, and 
birthdays fall 


these dates have gained special im- 


ends) on various 


Saints whose between 
portance In Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany, Nicholas 
birthday falls on December 6th; in 
Lucia on December 13th; 


in Syria, St. Barbara on December 4th. 


x 16 St whose 


Sweden, St. 


The legends of these saints are inter- 
mingled with motifs of the Nativity. 
nfluenced the 


and thus have popular 


observance of Christmas. For example. 
St. Nicholas. Bishop of Myre, in Lveia. 
once resuscitated three children who had 
been “murdered” by a butcher. and thus 


became patron saint of children (as 
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bankers. 


maidens, mariners, scholars, and thieves. 


well as of pawnbrokers. 


in fact of almost everybody except 
butchers). and thus became the very 
symbol of Christmas celebrations. He 
is the American Santa Claus, the French 
Pere Noél. the English Father Christ- 


mas. 


The Gift-Bearers 


In many countries which have never 
heard of Santa Claus. a white-bearded 
old man brings presents to the children 
In Denmark and Nor- 


way, the gift-bearer is an elf called 


on Christmas. 


Jule-nissen, riding a goat; in Finland. 
Wainamoinen, hero of the national epic. 
The Kalevala; in Sweden, a dwarf, 
Tomte. In parts of Germany, it is not 
St. Nicholas who brings gifts, because 
Martin Luther, fearful that the popular 
Saint was overshadowing the importance 
of the Nativity, replaced Santa by the 
Child Jesus. 

The American Santa, snubnosed and 
twinkle-eyed. driving a sled drawn by 
reindeers, is, we must face it, a Russian. 
This figure has long existed in Russian 
lore under the name of Grandfather 
Frost, a peasant, from whom Santa in- 
herited his boots and leather belt. His 
pointed cap was borrowed from Jule 


Vissen, as was the red of his costume. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS in the halls of the kings of yore. 
Wassail Cup is offered in the hospitable custom 


of the early forms of the cocktail party 


That Grandfather Frost became identi- 
fied with St. Nicholas is not surprising, 
for this Saint is the patren of Russia, 
Lapland, and the Samoyeds: and it is 
undoubtedly in these countries that 
Santa picked up his sled and reindeer. 

When Pope Julian in the fourth cen- 
tury established the Mass of the Nativ- 
ity on December 25th. he chose a sea- 
son when three important pagan festi- 
vals were in full swing: the Nordic 
Yule; the Roman Saturnalia; and the 
Mithraic Birth of the Sun. All three 
were connected with the winter solstice. 
the lengthening of the day, the return of 
light. Many elements of pre-Christian 
origin survived from these feasts, to be 
absorbed into Christian custom, to such 
a degree that the Puritan Parliament of 
England in 1647 felt compelled to for- 
bid all forms of Christmas celebration. 
Christmas observances were also 
frowned upon in New England where 
the Puritans saw in them only an occa- 
sion for excesses. 

Today, in Europe, there are two kinds 
of Christmas: that of the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries. and that of the 
People’s Republics. But we must add 
they bear a striking similarity. 

Christmas in Holland is a_ purely 
religious holiday. Popular celebrations 
fall on St. Nicholas’ Day. December 6th. 
when “The Bishop” arrives from Spain 

he is perhaps the last of the Spanish 
conquerors—and distributes gifts to the 


children. Arriving from the south, he 











FRANCE. Once upon a time Saint Nicholas rode through the 


streets scattering nuts and bonbons 


Ever since then, children eagerly 


sled. He 
over the rooftops. 
the 


has no rides a white horse 
Children leave their 
shoes neat chimney with carrots, 
water, and hay for the horse. 

The 
little 


who 


Bishop is accompanied by a 
called Black Pete 
presents. He also 
for bad 


blackamoor 
carries the 


carries bundles of switches 
children. 
Nicholas’ 


Day is also celebrated. Great fairs are 


In Western Germany, St. 


held on this day, and figurines of St. 
Nicholas and the angels are sold as 
well as images of a demoniac char- 
acter called Anect Ruprecht, or Pelz- 
nickle, the furred Nicholas. 


vania Dutch children are still terrified 


Pennsyl- 
of the mention of Pelznickle. 


Santas in Reverse 


Jule -Visse n, 


Scandinavian countries, pays his visits 


the Santa Claus of the 


on Christmas Eve. In Denmark while 
good children get presents, bad ones are 
hit by the Yul-bok. a long pole covered 
with goatskin and with an animal head 
the 
a handful 


at its end. Scandinavia follows 
delightful custom of saving 
of grain from the harvest, which is 
placed upon a long pole for the benefit 
of the birds. This is called the bird’s 
Christmas tree. 

In Hungary, on December 6th, Szent 


Viklos is 


companied — by 


honored and he 
the 


comes ac- 
devil, Krampusz, 


who carries a switch in one hand, and 


to 


await 


his small friends. 


his annual visits. 
With the horrid 
chain he handcuffs bad children, and 


a chain in the other. 


carries them away in the basket 


strapped to his back. On Christmas 
Eve comes the Child, Kis Jézus, bring- 
gifts. At Midnight Mass the 


churches are filled to capacity, even 


ing 


though the government has done its 
best to replace religious holidays with 
political celebrations. St. Stephen’s 
day, for example, has been changed to 
a state harvest festival. 

The 


Svaty 


Czechoslovakian Santa Claus, 


Mikulas. 


reindeer or horse, but 


does not come with 
descends from 
heaven on December 6th by means of a 
golden cord. A white-clad angel con- 
ducts his tour of the country and he is 
followed by the devil, Cert, in a black 
hood. On his arrival, the children say 
their prayers. Those who know their 
prayer get a present; those who don't 
get whipped by Cert. 

In Soviet Russia, people are free to 
attend the Mass, and do so gladly, but 
the secular aspects of Christmas are 
encouraged by the state. Presents are 
brought to the children on Epiphany, 
January 6th, by an old woman called 
Babushka. 
the three Magi asked her to accompany 
but 


housework to 


Legend says that long ago 


them to Bethlehem, she refused 


because she had do. 


Unable to find the Infant Jesus by her- 
self, she has been obliged to wander 
about through the centuries, bringing 
children, in’ the that 


gilts to hope 


someday she will bear presents to the 
Child she seeks. 

The same old woman exists in Italy 
under the name of La Befana (corrup- 
tion of Epiphany). Here she is always 
represented carrying her broom. 

Legend tells that holly 
tall and 

In the 
Christmas falls during the hot season, 


was 
but the 


American countries, 


once a 


stately tree: Cross 


Latin 


und is celebrated by picnics and other 


outdoor frolics. Santa Claus with his 
sled would be somewhat off the beam, 
so that in Brazil a movement arose 
to dethrone him and substitute a more 


V ovo Indo. 


children 


tropical Grandpapa Indian 
But the 
staunchly by the gentleman from the 
North Pole. 

In Mexico, presents are not placed 


Brazilian stood 


around the tree, but in an earthenware 
jar which is then broken by a blind- 
folded child with a stick. 


good things follows, and a wild scramble 


A shower of 


takes place as the other children grab 
for their share. 
Midnight Mass is 


served all over 


religiously ob- 


Latin America. 


Christmas Tree Is New 


The 


tively 


Christmas tree is a compara- 
150 
It comes from Germany, and 
of the 


symbol of 


recent development, hardly 
years old. 
much 


is probably a variation 


older May-tree, fecundity. 
The glittering decorations on the tree 
represent fruit. In Hungary, apples 
wrapped in fancy paper are still hung 
on the tree; and Viennese chocolate 
apples aglitter with tinfoil make their 
appearance ail over Europe at Christ- 
mastide. 

Chinese Christians call the tree the 
“Tree of Light.” 


but 


No candles are used, 


the tree is decorated with paper 


flowers, paper chains, and cotton snow- 


flakes. Gifts are distributed to the 


children, as well as fruits typical of 
the Holy 


verines. 


Land, such as nuts and tan- 


The star on the top of the tree is, of 
course, symbolic of the star which led 
the Magi to the manger. Christmas 
candles are a survival of the display 
of lights which characterized all the 
pagan festivals which occurred around 
the winter solstice. They are cousins 
to the candles which Jews place in their 
windows during Hanukkah, the Feast 
of Lights, which also falls during this 
season, 

The mistletoe is a descendant of the 
magic oak of the Celtic cult. It is not 


Balkan 


known in Central Europe or 
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countries, but in England it is of vital 
importance to the fun. Girls standing 
beneath the strategically placed mistle- 
toe may be kissed by all and sundry. 
The holly was widely used in ancient 
Roman religious feasts. While it is 
used sparingly in the United States, in 
England the entire house is prickly 
holiday season. 


with it during the 


was made from it, and its leaves 
shriveled and it was reduced to scrub. 
The red berries represent the blood- 
It is said that the 


Crown of Thorns was fashioned of holly, 


drops of Our Lord. 


and the berries, which had been yellow, 
then turned red. In Germany it is be- 
iieved that to step on a berry brings 
bad luck. In Louisiana a branch hung 
in the stables on Christmas Eve keeps 
the cows full of milk. Holly left in the 
house after Twelfth Night brings mis- 
fortune. 

In Finland, no evergreen is used 
during Christmas celebrations, as it is 


a symboi of mourning. 


Yule Log Moves South 


The Yule log, a heritage of the 
pagan feast, is a huge piece of wood 
which is burned bit by bit during the 
Christmas season. Curiously, — this 
northern custom is most faithfully ob- 
served in Mediterranean countries. In 
Greece and Italy, wine is poured over 
the glowing wood, after which everyone 
drinks a toast. This is reminiscent of 
the classic libation to the gods. In 
Yugoslavia, grain as well as wine is 
fed to the Yule log. while the family 
sings a carol to the Christ Child. 

In France it is beiieved that a piece 
of the log preserved through the year 
protects against fire or lightning, en- 
sures good harvest, and encourages the 
fecundity of farm animals. Pastry 
shops in France prepare cakes in the 
form of the Yule log, the “Buche de 
Noel,” sponge cake rolled and coated 
with chocolate cream imitating the 
surface of the log 

All over the world, Christmas is the 
season of gifts. Perhaps the custom 
stems from the tradition of the three 
Magi, bearing gifts to the Child; or 
perhaps from the Roman habit of gift- 
giving during Saturnalia Not every- 
where is this custom observed on 
Christmas Eve. In many Central Euro- 
pean countries. presents must wait until 
the New Year. 

The Christmas carol-——from carolla, 
meaning wreath or crown—springs from 
a popular song and dance of 12th 


century Spain. In its original form, it 
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was danced by couples walking in 
circles and singing licentious rhymes. 
To combat this profane demonstration, 
so utterly opposed to the spirit of 
Christmas, the friars would go into the 
marketplace warbling the already pop- 
ular melodies, substituting the vernac- 
ular text with rhymed stories of the 
Saints, or Christmas legends. 
i 
Costumes, Carols, Cribs 


In many parts of Europe today, chil- 
dren iove to dress up as characters 
in the Nativity drama, and wander 
from house to house on Christmas Eve, 
singing carols, and collecting small 
presents for their trouble. In Bavaria, 
Hungary, and Holland, they carry little 
cribs with figurines representing the 
scene in the manger. In the Bavarian 
Alps, the manufacture of such Krippen 
has reached a high degree of art. 


CHRISTMAS dinner, and the season of 
expansive good cheer. In days of stress 
one looks forward to the time when once 
again this kindly spirit will hover over 
the homes and hearts of all the world. 


All countries have their pet dishes 
for Christmas dinner. In the United 
States it is the turkey with cranberry 
sauce; in Germany, the goose; in Eng- 
land, the suckling pig. a reminder of 
the boar offered to Frey during the Yule. 
Today, however, Englishmen must ob- 
tain special permits from the govern- 
ment for the slaughter of suckling pigs. 

In France, Christmas is a religious 
and a 
Revéillon menu of a French restaurant 


gastronomic occasion. The 
is three times as long as that on any 
other day. Révéillion sounds the knell 
for millions of oysters as on the side- 
walks beside the cafés huge tombstones 
of empty oyster-shells rise. 


Sweden serves suckling pig, and a 
fish-dish called Lutfisken. Many Scan- 
dinavians believe that during the Yule 
ancestral spirits return to the house, 
and special dishes must be prepared 
for them. In northern Sweden, the 
house is cleaned, and a table laid for 
the spirits before the family leaves for 
the Midnight Mass. In northern Ger- 
many, it is the Virgin Mary and her 
angels who enter and sample the feast 
while the family is in Church. 

In all countries, a remarkable amount 
of Christmas food involves ingredients 
typical of the Holy Land. In England, 
“an apple and an orange and one or 
two nuts” goes into every child’s stock- 
ing. Mince pie with its nuts, raisins and 
spices is replete with religious signifi- 
cance, as is gingerbread, the pain 
d’épice, brought to Europe by the 
Crusaders, and cultivated to perfection 
in cities like Basel, Dijon, and Nurem- 
berg which were cultural centers during 


the Middle Ages. 


Democratic Spirit Rules 


At Christmas, traditionally, the demo- 
Besides the 
original religious basis for this, there 


cratic spirit pervades. 
was in Europe the popular Saturnalia 
custom in which masters climbed down 
from their high places and mingled with 
their slaves in common enjoyment of 
the feast. Today in some European 
countries this democratic spirit is even 
extended to dumb animals. Animals 
in the stable are supposed suddenly 
to develop a soul on Christmas Eve, 
and kneel and pray to the Savior in 
human speech. Listening outside the 
door is avoided, since it is likely to 
cause the death of the eavesdropper. 
Non-Christians celebrate Christmas 
partly for the high ideals for which it 
stands, partly because it means having 
a wonderful time. While few sympa- 
thizers join in a fast, all are ready for 
In Uganda and other 
British territories throughout Africa, 


a good meal. 


non-Christian chiefs call their people 
together on the great day, cattle are 
slain and roasted whole in the open air. 
Dancing continues all night. 

folk-lore of 


half the world, fragments of faith from 


Ingredients from the 


beyond the dawn of history go into the 
making of the marvelous concoction 
which is Christmas. It is the season 

non-Christians 
unite and dedicate themselves again 
to the great ideal that Christmas 
holds: “On earth, peace and good will 
towards men.” 


when Christians and 
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Has Churchill a Future? 





7HAT politicians sent Churchill to 
10 Downing Street in 1940 when 
he became Prime Minister of England 
the first time? 
“The Conservatives?” Not on your 
life. It was the Labor leaders. 
Winnie was third on Neville Cham- 


What forces voted the ‘aries back to power? 


berlain’s list for the Premiership when ~ = . 
that inadequate businessman, humili- What do the sorely tried Britons expect 
ated by a House of Commons vote on 
the Tory Government's fumbling con- , “3 - 
ih ak dies ie. tia Ba i, OA from their new government? What are the 
into a coalition with Labor. His first 
choice to head the new all-party team 
was himself. Mr. Attlee, who with oth- 
er Labor leaders was being invited into 
the Cabinet, turned this peculiar prop- 
osition down with one puff on his pipe. 


chances that the man who led them to 


victory in war will guide them to a more 


But Chamberlain was still so extraor- 
dinarily out of touch with the national r , P 
cai ies, dalieet aaa aie saaee abundant and happier life in peacetime? 
moned to Downing Street for the  in- 
evitable next stage he found Lord Hali- 
fax sitting there, too. Chamberlain now 
wanted him as Prime Minister. A Pre- 
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mier in the House of Lords was un 


thinkable 


trous moment in British history. It was 


grotesque at that disas- 
the gentlemanly peer himself who 
pointed this out. So, reluctantly, Cham 
berlain “advised the King” 


Churchill—the only man under whom 


to call on 


the Labor leaders would serve 
rhis is an odd episode indeed to 


recall now. and | am afraid that it 


makes mincemeat of the romantic idea 


one is meeting in America which pic- 
tures Churchill as the chosen champion 
of the Tories. their idol and fore-des- 
tined leader. 

There is no living man who has so 
long and so determinedly irritated, 
goaded, and alarmed the Tory Party 
as Churchill. Sometimes he has been 
stubbornly wrong in his private cam- 
paign against the party hierarchy: 
sometimes gloriously right. But almost 
always he has been swimming furious- 
lv against the party tide 


For ten vears the magic of his Par- 


SCHOLAR 


POLILIcIAN 


liamentary speeches was evil magic 
When, during the 
Hitlerian build-up, his long fight for 


the creation of a Minister of Defense 


to the Tory leaders. 


was at last grudgingly conceded, a 
mediocre man was given the job on 
which Churchill himself was reason- 
ably enough casting his own eyes. “‘/t 
must be a typist’s error,” he growled 
when he read the official announce- 
ment. His unremitting struggle for the 
modernization and mechanization of the 
the British Army reached one of its 
recurrent setbacks with a lame speech 
from the Government Front Bench that 
was so firmly barred to him. The 
Army seemed to have been mechanized. 
Churchill bitterly retorted, only in the 
sense that “its horses had been taken 
away.” His vitriolic mots about Brit- 
ain’s Tory masters were one of the few 


bright ingredients of political conver- 


sation in those drab days. 
This far-spread but phony theory of 


Winnie the Tories’ Favorite Son is only 
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one of the misconceptions that needs 


to be tidied up now that, for the first 
time in his amazing life, Churchill has 
been made Prime Minister by election. 
There is a second myth which | have 
run into on returning to the United 
States after seeing this vital election 
through in Britain. It is the equally 
romantic fancy that the angry British 
people have surged to “bring Winnie 
back.” Fancy is free and tantalizing; 
facts are fixed and perhaps tedious. 
But here is the fact: 
Of every 100 British men = and 
women entitled to vote on Octo- 
ber 25, 83 went to the poll—not 
a bad record. Of every 100 citizens 
who put their X’s on the ballot 
papers, 48 voted for the Conser- 
vatives, and almost 49 voted Labor 
(48.76 to be precise). It was 13.- 
730,742 Conservative votes which 
put Churchill into power, against 
13,949.105 Labor votes 


By a queer twist of electoral arith- 
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metic in the “marginal” constituencies 
(where only a small swing of votes 
made Labor MP’s lose to their Con- 
servative challengers) the Tories have 
won back power on a minority popular 
vote. 

The basic and obstinate fact is that 
the great mass of the British people are 
divided almost equally between Right 
and Left, that it shows every sign of 
continuing that way for a long time. 
and that a minor group of around three 
million people (the Liberals and those 
undecided, exasperating “floaters” 
whose minds can never be predicted) 
swings the scales when the nation goes 
to the polls. 

Those frustrated but potent three mil- 
lion are in the main the middle class. 
In 1945 and in 1950 more of them 


swung Labor than Conservative; this 


time more have swung the other way. 

And next time? Ah! There’s the rid- 
dle that for these coming years will 
activity, 


provide endless stratagems. 


TRAVELER 


ADMIRAL 


hopes and fears and headaches for the 
strategists of both great parties. 

The men and women 6f the middle 
class have been caught in a very pain- 
ful squeeze amid this grim pressure of 
social forces. They are the victims of 
the present, and the arbiters of the fu- 
ture. 

They see the working class—those 
patient, plodding and enduring millions 

at last enjoying a better and stable 
way of life. a fine sense of security and 
a personal independence that is the 
Welfare State’s reward for their long. 
long history of deprivation and want. 
They see the well-off, in spite of their 
unprecedented taxation and loss of priv- 
ilege, still running the good cars, eating 
the very good food and drinking the 
extremely expensive cocktails which to 
the middle class are just a sickening 
fantasy (this paradoxical spending in a 
big way is done mainly on “business 
expenses,” or drawing on capital, or 


both; the sort of tactical exercise that’s 
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the devil to legislate against). 

To the bank clerk, the office worker, 
and the rest of them in white collars, 
that familiar old “night out’—a modest 
enough round of a little dinner, a drink 
or two, and the theater with the wife 
simply can’t be managed at today’s high 
and vaulting prices. One newspaper- 
man in an unusually geod executive 
post told me he tries now to avoid Sat- 
urday and Sunday for his days off, be- 
cause the pleasures of the weekend 
cost too much; he prefers to settle for 
weekdays when the temptations are 
weaker. 

“It’s simply that there’s no color left 
to life.” a professional woman. said. 
“The money just covers the essentials, 
and those little extras I managed before 
the war are impossible. No flowers in 
the flat. No new hats. I’ve had to give 
up cigarettes. | always managed to get 
to the Continent for my holidays before 
the war. Now it’s a cheap farmhouse in 


England. Oh, you know, there’s nothing 
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left to it all but the drab essentials.” 

This was an_ intelligent, sensible 
woman, without rancor, who certainly 
wasn't blaming it all on the Govern- 
ment. But she is the type of the middle 
class who silently went to the polls 
that Thursday in October and in the 
crucial “marginal” areas gently pushed 
power back from Labor to Conserva- 
tive. For them it was Time for a 
Change. 

What can Churchill and his Cabinet 
do to redeem this middle-class gray- 
ness; win, consolidate. and expand its 
victims’ support? If he fails, most peo- 
ple over there feel that Labor will be 
hack next time “to stay.” 

The task of winning people back to 
Conservatism, and holding them, is in 
the hands of a man with many glitter- 
ing gifts, the personality of a giant 
but no magic wand. 

To redress the lamentable economic 
plight in which that overcrowded little 
island, under the burden of rearma- 
ment, cannot produce enough exports to 
pay for the food and raw materials 
which she must buy from abroad, is a 
problem of quite prodigious difficulty. 

Production has in fact already risen 
to the highest point ever known. There 
is full employment—which means no 
reserve of manpower to operate any ex- 
panded productive plant, and also an 
inevitable drift of workers from the 
vital but foul jobs like coalmining to 
industries. 


more attractive, cleaner 


There aren't enough men for the jobs. 


Vow Shoe’s on Other Foot 


The Welfare State is here to stay. 
Churchill may achieve some working 
economies; even trim things like Health 
Insurance benefits. But substantial 
“economy” in government without rad- 
ical change is so much easier to de- 
mand than to fulfill 

Imports are being painfully cut—but 
that’s more austerity, not a bright new 
dawn. More American aid will assured- 
ly fall easier on Congressmen’s minds 
and conscience for Churchill than for 


Attlee 


economic progress. 


but that’s another stopgap, not 


Production must rise, by brain and 
sweat. There's 100 per cent agreement 
on that. Its achievement is the supreme 
thing on which Churchill and his suc- 
cessors will either stav in power, or! fall 
with one of the great thuds of British 
history. 

Specific plans to attain such a pur- 
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pose were conspicuously missing from 
the Conservatives’ election campaign 
(this was so marked and embarrassing 


that some of the Tory newspapers in- 


geniously sought to make a virtue out 
of it). The “King’s Speech” which 
presented the new Government’s policy 
to Parliament spoke of creating “that 
spirit of partnership between manage- 
ment and workers on which industrial 
harmony and a higher level of produc- 
tivity must depend”; and it promised 
consultations to ensure “the best use 


of the existing labor force.” 


Can Muscles Be Doubled? 


Nobody could deny the virtue of those 
generalizations. But the Government 
has to do much better than that to 
speed the building of ships, dig more 
coal, weave more cotton, and do all the 
host of other imperative things to get 
that tormenting production graph line 
curving up and up and up—with no 
more men’s muscles to call on than are 
there working already. 

Churchill can dramatize this econ- 
omic Dunkirk as the gentle Attlee could 
never do. He can exert that psycho- 
logical stimulus which works such won- 
ders on the minds of a tired and 
strained people. He and Eden will cer- 
tainly restore coherence and clarity to 
the conduct of foreign affairs, and pol- 
ish up the nation’s international pres- 
tige. It is reasonable to hope for more 
effective coordination of all the tangled 
economic enterprises, from transport to 
textile-making to dairy-farming. 

But The Job is greater than all these 
multiplied together. Conservatism’s in- 
telligent supporters and friends know 
(and are urging most vehemently) that 
this government must take bold, hard, 
and painful measures, “unpopular” 
measures, to save the British people 
from this worst of all postwar crises. 
\ “pool of unemployment” has been 
persuasively advocated by a number of 
Tories: and that’s a dangerous idea in- 
deed to toy with in a society which has 
at last phenomenally achieved a job for 
every worker. 

Cutting down of social services is the 
easiest and glibbest of all suggestions; 
and that, too, is a formidable step for 
a Conservative Premier to impose on a 
people honorably proud of abolishing 
the fear of doctors’ bills and wiping 
undernourished, shoddily clothed chil- 
dren from the face of British memory. 
(What a wonderful generation of 


healthy-faced, spirited children greets 
the returning Englishman today! ) 

“If you ask me what Labor has done 
for Britain,” | heard a woman speaker 
(a veteran social worker) ery at an 
election meeting in a dejected London 
suburb, “I will say it’s meat on every 
working class table—and NO RICKETS 
AMONG OUR CHILDREN!” Rhetoric; yes. 
Sut “no rickets among our children” 
sounds something like a miracle in a 
shabby corner of a land where, within 
most people’s memory, one in three was 
undernourished. 

“Class” was a powerful ingredient in 
this election. I heard some pretty ven- 
omous stuff about “lazy shirkers of 
workingmen,” and the other way ‘round 
I listened to working men’s views of the 
Ty. os which hadn't softened a shade 
since the terrible days of the great 
slump. 

Rightly, wrongly, or half-rightly ot 
half-wrongly, Churchill's party is iden- 
tified by a massive part of this genera- 
tion with an utter lack of comprehen- 
sion of “working” people, no genuine 
interest in social justice, an invincible 
conviction of superiority, and a record 
of prewar failure. 

All this Churchill has to eradicate if 
he is to hand over the reins of power to 


other, younger Conservatives. 


The Vital Mission 


He has an extraordinary sense of the 
pulse of history. He must clearly rec- 
ognize that the Tories, to survive, must 
prove with this one convulsive term of 
office that they represent the whole of 
the people. It must be done not under 
the spur of war with its spontaneous 
gathering of the ranks of a common 
purpose, but in a peacetime phase that 
is politically and socially divisive. 

This is a challenge indeed to the old 
warhorse in his 78th year! To pull it 
off will be the crowning garland of a 
ripe, fantastic life. 

Not to pull it off will bring a somber 
judgment when those 29 million people 
trudge into the polling booths next 
time. 

The British wreak their revolts, their 
reforms and their revenges without 
spilling blood, filling jail cells, or mak- 
ing a noise. But how effectively, how 
implacably the hush of this democratic 
process works! 

For Churchill, as for G. K. Chester- 
ton, it’s “like silent rebellion, like a 
still and statuesque riot.” 








UN Family Ship 


of the world organization and all other men, women, children and pets are overfed, pampered 


and spoiled aboard the good old De Grasse. 


By K. N. EMERY 
On board Paquebot “De Grasse” 

ALL is off season for every North 

Atlantic shipping company, but 
high season for the UN. This year the 
piers of New York have been thronged 
with hundreds of members of the Sec- 
retariat, a couple of thousand delegates, 
with their staffs and families; and every 
ship sailing eastward to Europe has 
been laden with the civilian forces of 
the United Nations. 

The appearance of the piers is not 
very different from an ordinary em- 
barkation, UN officials having a surpris- 
ing likeness to other human beings: 
conspicuous, nevertheless, are great 
piles of baggage, each item branded 
with an enormous black U on a blue 
and white background. This U is the 
rallying point of all staff members who, 
losing their own identities, are asked 
to congregate around it on piers and 
customs areas. It is a sort of extension 
of the anonymity they assumed when 
they joined the organization; at the 
same time it is a testimony that they 
are not professional smugglers, and 
helps to discourage excessive zeal of 
customs officers. 

Officials of the higher levels are en- 


titled to a first-class passage on any 
ship of the “Queens” class. But if they 
take their families with them, it is out 
of their own pockets. So, while bache- 
lors travel on the “Queens,” patres- 
familias with cats, dogs, canaries, and 
monkeys embark on the lesser, but no 
less royal, liners of the North Atlantic. 
It thus happens that SS “De Grasse,” 
little sister of the French Line, has be- 
come a sort of family ship of the UN. 

There are children on board from 
three months up, and the corridors are 
drafty with the passage of bottle-and- 
diaper-laden maids. The rank of their 
fathers ranges from ambassador to 
clerk, second class. The special dining 
room where they take their meals looks 
like a floating dependency of the UN 
School: Dutch, 
French, American, and English chil- 


Nursery Chinese, 
dren are perched in highchairs around 
several tables, and are served by French 
waiters in gold-braided uniforms. Here, 
young gourmets wave a glad good-by to 
bottled junior foods, and in the rough- 
est weather, beside pale-faced mothers, 
make inroads into their own specially 
composed and decorated menu, of 


A nostalgic account of how members 


which the following is an authentic ex- 


ample: 


DEJEUNER 


Hors-d’Oeuvre a la Frangaise 
Potage Argenté 
Filet de Boston Frit Orly 
Omelette au Jambon 
Paupiette de Volaille aux Salsifis 
Choux-Fleurs au Gratin 
Velouté d’Epinards Frais 
Cotelette d Agneau de France Grillée 
Pommes Mignonnettes 
Pommes Purée Pommes au Four 
Neufchatel 
Barquette aux Marrons 
Tarte Bourdaloue 
Compotes Variées 
Corbeille de Fruits 
Jambon et Poulet Froid 
Jus d’ Orange - Lait 


Two men of good will serve the chil- 
dren. René is from Havre, and for 
thirty years he has been doing nothing 
but serving children on the French 
Line: aboard the “Ile de France,” the 
“Liberté,” the “Normandy.” He has 
three of his own, grown up. We asked 
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ADMIRAL de Grasse’s portrait in dining room adds gracious welcome to guests, 


each an epicure to Chef Reguére right 


him the blunt question, “Which are 
most diticult to feed, European, Asian, 
or American children?” 

“Frankly,” he replied, “the most dif- 
ficult are the American children. After 
the age of six, they seem to get much 
too independent. Much too independ- 
ent,” he repeated pensively; and with 
quick insight, we realized that we had 
invoked painful memories. 

“However,” continued René, “the 
parents of every nation are the most 
difficult of all.” 

Pierre is from the Midi, from Nice. 
He misunderstands just enough Eng- 
lish to force mothers to practice their 
French, winning for himself the title, 
Monsieur le Professeur How- 
ever, he is an adept at international 


baby talk. 


Long, slender Pierre is like the god, 


Pierre 


Shiva, with a hundred arms, every one 
of them doing good: with one he serves 
holds a 


fidgety baby on his chair. with another 


ice cream, with another he 
he picks up spoons, replaces them. 
picks bread crumbs out of a little girl's 
hair, catches spinach in flight, rescues 
Teddy Bears from the soup, and makes 
polite flourishes behind departing 
mamas 

Some of the children are great voy 
agers, following the Odyessey of their 
parents. Jan Piet Stuyck, a Dutchman 
of two, who travels under the alias of 
“Papoo,” is on his fifth big trip. Not 
only has he crossed the Atlantic three 
times, but recently assisted at the con- 
Many a child has 
made prenatal explorations, like young 


ference in Chile. 
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whose creations make culinary history. 


Ian Campbell who went to Kashmir 
and climbed the Himalayas in that com- 
fortable state. It seems that UN chil- 
dren are victims of the occupational 
hazards of their parents. 

The nursery food comes from the 
same masterful hand that provides the 
adult passengers with meals for which 
the French Line is famous, and which 
have implanted in thousands of memo- 
ries gustatory dreams to last a lifetime. 


Chef Jean Reguére thrice daily per- 


forms his miracles on the “De Grasse,” 
assisted by a corps of 65 disciples. The 
rotissier takes care of roasts, the 
saucier of sauces for roasts, the pois- 
sonniers of everything coming from the 
sea, as well as the appropriate sauces; 
the entremettier is ruler of the soups, 
vegetables, and patés, the garde-manger 
of everything cold, such as hors 
d oeuvres and buffet froid, the patissier 
of exquisite little cakes and tarts, the 
boulanger of the delicious breads. 
Chef Regueére is a rosy-faced Breton, 
a regular Hollywood movie type of a 
chef. He has served the French Line 
for twenty-five years on the “Cham- 
plain,’ the “Lafayette.” and the 
“Paris”: next month he will take charge 
of the appetites of the fortunate pas- 
sengers of the “Ile de France,” flagship 
of the line. We noticed a pencil stuck 
into his pleated cap, like a feather. 
He laughed. “Too 


sign!” he explained. In this pencil, the 


many papers to 
artist meets the administrator. 

For the nine-day crossing, all food 
is stored in the Deepfreeze; eggs. meat, 


vegetables, all have their separate com- 


CHILDREN’S playroom, complete with 
puppet show, delights tots of all ages. 


partments, under separate tempera- 
tures. In the compartment for meats, 
on frost-clad hooks, huge fillets of beef 
hang like stalactites in the Grotta del 
Maravillas. In order that everything 
will be of the best and_ freshest, 
foods are bought partly in France, part- 
ly in the United States. Beef, vegetables. 
pork, and turkey come from America, 
while veal, lamb, chicken, and such 
fishes as sole and turbot come from 
France. Naturally. all cheeses, wines. 
and liqueurs, come from France. 

The menus have no end, and pas- 
sengers may order anything in any 
quantity. In addition there is a whis- 
pering maitre d’hotel, who one night 


sneaks up to your table and with an 





air of great secrecy benus to your ear, 
“Would you like a little something very 
special tomorrow? A soufflé? A par- 
tridge?” Who would not? The partridge 
duly arrives on a silver platter, gar- 
landed by strips of orange, studded 
with cherries, necklaced with water- 
cress, topknotted with a white paper 
plume, looking for all the world like the 
shrunken head of a maharajah. You are 
much flattered to be recognized as a fine 
gourmet, until you notice the maitre 
@hotel whispering nightly in ear after 
ear, “A wild goose aux choux? Two 
dozen escargots? Suzettes?” 


Crepes 
until every passenger on board has 
gotten his special little something. Yet. 
you do not resent it; after all, you 
succulent little royal 
highness*of a partridge, and you recog- 
nize that this is a tactful, and demo- 
cratic way to do favors. 


enjoyed your 


The dining room is dominated by an 
extra-life-sized portrait of Admiral de 
Grasse, who, while on active duty in 
1781, lent a hand to George Washing- 
ton with a few battleships. and, dis- 
persing the forces of Admirals Hood 
and Graves, helped at the conquest of 
Yorktown. Now gloriously retired in 
red breeches, surrounded by battleships 
and angels, he benevolently gazes down 
upon Americans twice daily enjoying 
some of his country’s finest achieve- 
ments. 


Moratorium on Shop Talk 


All UN officials arrive on board ex- 
hausted from last-minute office work 
and liquidation of their private affairs. 
The Assembly is supposed to last for 
three months, and one does not roll up 
one’s private life for three months with- 
out trouble. Officials of the same depart- 
ment eye each other with suspicion, 
daring each other to be the first to 
talk shop. Knowingly, or by instinct. 
the maitre dhotel, M. Varga, mixes 
them with people innocent of the United 
Nations. At a certain table sat three 
young secretaries of the UN and two 
young men from the outside world. At 
lunch on the first day out the young 
men sat and chatted together, the girls 
huddled and talked shop. This was dis- 
pleasing to the hospitable eye of 
M. Varga who advanced determinedly 
at dinner time to correct the seating: 
one UN girl, one non-UN male, one UN 
girl, and so forth. 

The personnel in charge of entertain- 
ment do their best to make UN trav- 
elers forget their burdens. In the eve- 
nings. charades and games are organ- 


ized in the salons, also bingo and 
horseracing. The gambling involves a 
loss of one dollar, a gain of five; but 
since the gain is in French francs, with 
figures in the thousands, passions very 
easily boil. 

One flaw blights these magical days 
due to astronomical exigencies: every 
day it is necessary to put clocks forty- 
five minutes ahead, thus upsetting one’s 
eating and sleeping routine; it is hard- 
est on the small children, who continue 
to tick by 
though Greenwich Mean Time is just 


Eastern Standard Time 


bevond the horizon. 


Of Bottles Afloat 


“You mustn't miss visiting our cel- 
lars,” reminded cordial M. Couétoux du 
Tertre de Painboeuf, Loire Inferieure. 
who on top of it all is Commissaire 
Principal on board the “De Grasse.” 
He handed us over to the chief somme- 
lier, Francis Doray, who by an intricate 
system of iron staircases guided us 
into the bowels of the ship. There, 
through long corridors, heads bent be- 
low iron rafters and pipes, we reached 
a vault, and as M. Doray opened the 
metal door, it was not without a feel- 
ing of awe that we stepped into the 
inner sanctum of a ship that serves the 
finest of the best of French winery. 
Along the walls of a corridor brown 
paper boxes were piled high. With a 
seignorial gesture. the sommelier indi- 
cated them, and said, “Coca Cola!” 

We then penetrated different vaults. 
each kept at different temperatures. On 
separate racks rested bordeaux, bour- 
gogne, cognacs, liqueurs, and cham- 
pagnes. 

“Have you seen the latest presenta- 
tion of Moet & Chandon? Look at this 
bottle.” 

The green bottle had a stomach like 
any other champagne bottle, but the 
neck was extraordinarily thin, hardly 
wider than the neck of a small chicken. 
There was no gold collar and no fancy 
label. 

“This is the oldest shape of cham- 
pagne bottle, used in the seventeenth 
century by Abbé Dom Perignon, in- 
ventor of the champagne wines.” 
M. Doray told us. Then he showed us a 
bottle of the grand vin Chateau Yquem, 
a sweet wine. 

“Around the Chateau Yquem, the 
vineyards are fenced in, well separated 
from the neighborhood, and women 
pick the grapes daily, one by one, as 
they get overripe, almost rotted. Then 
the wine is aged in the cellars of the 


chateau. 

At our inquisition M. Doray con- 
fessed that on an ordinary summer 
crossing, three thousand bottles of Coca 
Cola are sold against four bottles of 
Chateau Yquem, 1924. 


Non-Tarnishing Brandy 


“Americans,” the sommelier told us, 
“drink brandy with soda the way they 
drink their whisky. But the French 
brandy of good name is not suitable 
for that purpose. Soda water being 
alkaline, it makes the brandy look 
black. 


French 


and changes the taste. So the 
brandy manufacturers have 
worked out a new kind of brandy made 
exclusively for American customers.” 
He showed us a bottle. Its label stated: 
“To be consumed with soda water.” 
Next summer the “De Grasse” will 
change itinerary, going from Le Havre 
to the Caribbean: on the Havre to New 
York run it will be replaced by the 
20,300-ton “Flandres,” 
launched on October 1. 


which was 
The largest 
French ship launched since the war, it 
will make the trip in seven days, doing 
an average of 28 knots. 

While we bow to modern progress, 
there’s many a traveler who will regret 
the extra two days. 
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LIBERIA 


between 





yesterday 


and tomorrow 


For some years, ECA, Point 4, and private capital have been @ 
interested in developing Liberia. A kind of pilot project, the 
independent Negro republic of 1,648,000 people on the Guinea 
Coast of Africa is responding to the experiment by slowly rais- 
ing the living and cultural standards of its coastal population. 
The hope is that native sons will later extend progress to the 
bulk of the nation which lives in the backward hinterland in 


much the same manner as it did centuries ago. 





MODERN machinery is imported, and young Liberians are trained in the use of fine tools; a few find the going tough, 
but most quickly become adept at handling intricate machinery. Washday along the St. Paul river finds young girls, 
appropriately dressed in one- or two-piece swim suits, cement to follow ancestral habits of housekeeping and_hair-do. 
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CHILDREN in the cities, more conventionally dressed, are introduced to the mysteries of the radio, an item usually found 
in the homes of the more affluent. For the next age group and adults, there is the library of the US Information Service at 
Monrovia, stocked with books that cover a wide variety of subjects, including information on what life is like in the US. 


VILLAGE near the Bomi Hills Range clings to housing and dress it 


has always found quite adequate: thatched hut and_ fringed Bikini. 


CHIEFTAINS journey from various districts to attend a meeting of the House of Representatives at the capital, 
wearing the hand-loomed blue and white striped fabric of the country. In their villages practically the whole town 
turns out when President Tubman comes to call in his Cadillac decorated with the coat of arms and flag of Liberia. 





“MAN in Stocks” by Ernst Barlach, the revered neo- 
an 


Gothic master whose work remains 


Hitler’s 


Legacy 


to 


German 


By ALFRED WERNER 


inspiration, 


Dr. Alfred Werner is the author of several thoughtful 
books and studies on art. He has recently returned 
from a study tour of Western Germany. 


Slowly in the Bonn Republic the artists, who have recently regained freedom of expression, 


are leading their country back to the artistic prominence it enjoyed under the Weimar regime. 


THEN I visited Munich last sum- 
W mer I could not help recalling. 
in the midst of its reawakened and 
highly promising art life. a sad moment 
in the history of this “Athens on the 
River”: the opening of Entartete 
Kunst (Degenerate Art) fifteen 
This exhibition 
sored by the Nazi party to expose mod- 
ern the the 
Trooper, the Hitler Youth, the simple 
the illiterate 


bourgeois. To this end all museums and 


Isar 
only 
years ago was 


spon- 


art to ridicule of Storm 


housewife, and petit 
galleries of modern art had been emp- 
tied of their most extravagant specimens 
of expressionist. cubist. surrealist. and 
abstract art. 

Last summer a German painter who 
had gone to this exhibition told me of 
the effect it had had on him. He had 
stood in the Arcades of the Hofgarten 
among the sneering spectators who tri- 
umphantly fancied themselves superior 
to the artists 


whose work they were 
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viewing. My friend stood watching. his 
fist clenched in‘ his pocket, realizing 
that he was witnessing the possible ex- 
tinction of all that was progressive and 
hopeful in 20th-century German art. But 
when I asked him about present artistic 
trends in the Bonn Republic. he vigor- 
insisted that, in order to under- 
the 


ously 


stand struggle of painters and 
sculptors in Western Germany, one had 
first to grasp the catastrophe that befell 
German art in the thirties. 

By 1933 Germany was second only to 
France in the realm of fine arts. Few 
outsiders. however. realize Hitler’s true 
effect on philosophically and technically 
advanced German artists. Hitler was a 
pseudo-artist who had been a complete 
failure as a painter; as head of the 
Reich he declared that those artists who 
might paint skies green or trees purple 
ripe for “eugenical” 
treatment. All but 
loathed Hitler’s representative in the 


were lunatics 


a few mediocrities 


realm of art. Professor Schultze-Naum- 
burg. who warned the German nation 
that anyone who found aesthetic pleas- 
ure in expressionism was not a German. 
and that distortions merely implied that 
the painter or sculptor was racially de- 
Hitler’s the 
painter Ziegler and the sculptor Thorak. 


formed. favorite artists. 
whose work successfully combined the 
little man’s sentimentality. lechery. and 
hero-worship in flawless technical per- 
fection. were the butts of many jokes: 
Ziegler’s series of nudes painted in the 
Third Reich’s “realistic” 
cbviously pornographic that they were 


style were so 


referred to as “masturbation pictures.” 
and 
the 
Hitlerites have tried to 


Schultze-Naumburg, Ziegler. 


Thorak 


scene. 


have from 
Other 


carry on as usual, as though 1945 con- 


disappeared 


stituted no break. Typical is the case of 
Hitler's personal Victory sculptor. Arno 


sreker, who for a while after the 


armistice made out very well by doing 











busts of American officers. 


worthy anti-Nazi artists 


portrait 
While many 
lived miserably in dugouts and bomb 
shelters. Breker resided in a luxurious 
12-room house. Only when the Allied 
authorities were informed by scandal- 
ized citizens of this shameful affair, was 
Breker thrown out. 

To foil the Brekers was not enough, 
though, to undo the paralyzing effects 
Nazism had on German art. Germany 
lost all her Jewish-born artists, such as 
Ludwig Meidner and Yankel Adler, who 
fled abroad to save their lives; but many 
“Aryans” left the Third Reich volun- 
tarily because they did not care to work 
in a prison atmosphere. Among them 
were internationally known artists like 
Max Beckmann, Heinrich Campedonck, 
the German-American Lyonel Feininger. 
George Grosz, and Oskar Kokoschka. 
Those first-rate artists who chose to 
remain—Ernst Barlach, Kaethe Koll- 
witz, Christian Rohlfs, and others—were 
subjected to all kinds of humiliations, 
in spite of their reputation and ad- 
vanced age. In a fit of despair, Ernst 
Ludwig Kirchner, one of the founders 
of the expressionist group, Die Bruecke, 
committed suicide in 1938. 

Hence, it was with misgivings, last 
summer, that I entered the Haus der 
Kunst on the edge of the Englischer 
Garten (which had formerly been the 
Haus der deutschen Kunst, open only 
to Hitler’s favorites). Today in one 
wing of this building works of contem- 
porary art are shown. I wondered 
whether what would greet me from the 
walls and pedestals would amount to 
anything after the bloodletting of 1933- 
45. Actually, however, the recovery of 
West German art has been astonishing. 

In the first place, some of the great 
old men who in 1937 had been objects 
of public scorn at the Hofgarten have 


managed to survive the holocaust and 


are working as successfully as in pre- 
Hitler days. Furthermore, represented 
at the 


Munich were dozens of younger men 


Grosse Kunstausstellung in 
and women unknown outside Germany 
whose creations, though of uneven value, 
revealed to me a seriousness of purpose 
and an honesty of approach that spell 
hope for the German art of tomorrow. 

Two categories, then, represent the 
Western German art of today: the 
internationally known old artists and 
the unknown young ones: there is no 
intermediary class of partly recognized 
talent. In the “voung” category. inci- 
dentally. are included those in their 


forties; a forty-vear-old German artist 


is, for all practical purposes, still under 
thirty, for the Hitlerites have robbed 
him of twelve years of artistic study and 
expansion. 

My friend, the artist in Munich, told 
me that during the Hitler era young 
artists who believed in Gropius’ Bauhaus 
rather than in Hitler’s Braunes Haus 
had to devote themselves to commer- 
cial art, to industrial designing, and 
even to menial jobs if they wished to 
remain unmolested; as creative. artists 
they went underground and worked in 
secrecy. Though they might have 
wished to create murals or monuments, 
for the time being they had to be 
content with sketches and small clay 
hidden in a drawer 
They were 


models, easily 
during Gestapo inspection. 
completely isolated from Paris and 
other art centers abroad; they avoided 
contact with Hitler’s paid yes-men; 
neither could they receive inspiration 
from great men like Rohlfs and Nolde. 
who were themselves suspect and living 
in enforced retirement. Six full years 
of the horror and frustration of war 
added physical hardship to their al- 
ready straitened spirits. 

Under such circumstances it is sur- 
prising that shortly after VE Day, in 
hungry, devastated, and morally 
wrecked Germany, there mushroomed 
dozens of modern art exhibitions which 


revealed a volcano of artistic will. As 


SKETCH for sculptor Bernhard Heiliger’s 


SURREALIST Hans Jaenisch’s “Within 


the Enclave,” one of his touching works. 


more and more works by Klee, Chagall, 
Masson, and other leading artists be- 
came known to the young Germans, if 
only through reproductions in art maga- 
zines, there was a corresponding de- 
crease in artistic ignorance. 

There are tremendous differences be- 
tween this revival and the one Germany 
experienced after the first World War. 
Acquainting America with the crea- 
tions of postwar Germany in 1923, W. R. 


“Airlift Monument” to honor the dead 


heroes of the Berlin airlift molds a bold abstraction of a crashing airplane, one 
of the few examples of non-narcissistic expression in contemporary German art. 








Hitler’s Legacy 


(Continued ) 


Valentiner was able to write that “Ger- 
many, defeated in war, humiliated, im- 
and 
counterrevolution, finds in art a refuge 
and, through art, will justify her claims 
to real greatness, turning to the inner 


poverished, torn by revolution 


beauties of life. the mysticism and sym- 
bolism, and, in doing so, evolve a new 
The 
arts, however, had been unfettered in 
the Reich of William II, even though he 
was as much of a prig as Hitler, and 
there had been none of the anti-Sem- 
itism and xenophobia that in the Third 
Reich isolated true art. 1918 had con- 
stituted no break comparable to that 
of 1945 when a whole nation had to be 


school of painting and sculpture.” 


brought back into the family of nations. 

After the first World War, German 
art was led by idealistic and vigorous 
men and women in the prime of life 
who had ushered in expressionism, a 
movement claimed to be a German pre- 
rogative. This was perhaps a question- 
able claim, though the term Expres- 
sienismus was actually first 
Munich about 1911. There was some- 
thing Mes- 
sianic in that movement, with its inten- 


used in 


revolutionary, something 
tion to fight materialism, pierce the 
shell of transcend the 


objective, and approach the universal. 


outer reality, 

In 1951, however, this movement is 
virtually dead. Most of its artists have 
passed away, and those who survived 
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CARL HOFER, 


more 


as 


expressionist than ever since the war, 


paints “Houses,” a recurring theme of loneliness and frustration. 


are respected rather than followed. 
There is the Nestor of European artists, 
eighty-six-year-old Emil Nolde; mystic 
and prophet, he was active in Die 
Bruecke, Dresden, the earliest expres- 
sionist A little 
three other venerable Bruecke survivors, 
Max Pechstein, Erich Heckel, and Karl 
Schmitt-Rottluf. While these men differ 
in their media, style, and temperament, 
they have been, like all other Bruecke 
members, chiefly Van 
Gogh, the “Strindberg of the brush.” 


group. younger are 


influenced by 


and his equally tormented associate, 


Gauguin. Today, they still paint in 
the manner of 1925, or even 1905. 

The only major expressionist who has 
changed his style under the impact of 
war and postwar misery is Carl Hofer, 
a follower of Cezanne. He was more 
moderate and serene than the Bruecke 
members, and his figures had some- 
them. When 
Berlin was bombed during a night in 


March, 1943, his studio and home were 


thing classical about 


destroyed with some three hundred of 
his paintings. Hofer, who is now presi- 
dent of West Berlin’s Art Academy, did 
not retain his Cezannesque calmness. 


In his recent works. Hofer has become 
even more of an expressionist, flattening 
and distorting his figures to show their 
loneliness and frustration, their spiritual 
struggle in the half-wrecked houses of 
Berlin. 

Otto Dix who, like Hofer, was persona 
non grata during the Third Reich, has 
changed, too. Once he was, with Grosz 
and Beckmann, a representative of the 
New Objectivity which ruthlessly at- 
tacked and 
hypocrisy. His works were indictments, 


contemporary — stupidity 


more subtle than those of Grosz, but 


no less strong, of war and reaction. 


But today Dix is a mystic who pro- 
duces canvases on 


religious themes. 


Curiously, there is little predilection 
for such themes in young postwar Ger- 
The brilliant Roualt-like ren- 


dering of Biblical subjects by the ex- 


man art. 


pressionist Werner Scholz is one of the 
few exceptions. 
who has lived in 


\nyone postwar 


Germany, and moved bevond the few 
luxurious hotels and up-to-date shops 
which cater to foreigners, will under- 
stand why the trend in German art—- 


both in painting and sculpture—is to- 











wards surrealism and abstractionism. 
He sees himself surrounded by houses 
torn in half by bombs so neatly that 
they look like open stage sets. There 
are metal pieces sticking out of the 
rubble looking like the forms of piti- 
able creatures bent and broken by in- 
explicable pain. Whether you live in 
Berlin, Munich, or Cologne, you have 
the same stark tragedy and weird 
humor before you, and you are a 
prisoner of these surrealist sights. 


Nightmarish Postwar Motif 


Two highly gifted men, Hans 
Jaenisch, who returned to Berlin after 
years spent in POW camps in the 
USA and England, and Heinz Troekes, 
currently living in Paris on a grant from 
the French government, offer us fright- 
ening surrealist visions of the war- 
wrecked metropolis. Jaenisch, inci- 
dentally, is one of the few surrealists 
who do not flee from reality and the 
things that have to be done. In “Air 
Lift,” an unforgettable canvas, he offers 
us a vision of planes roaring through 
the air like terrible animals. 

The same theme, of the famous Berlin 
Airlift, was used by the first-rate 
sculptor, Bernhard Heiliger, whose 
sketch for a memorial to dead Amer- 
ican fliers is a bold abstraction of a 
Another talented 
sculptor, Hans Uhlmann, salvaged from 


crashing airplane. 


the ruins metal fragments and wires 
and turned them into new, even more 
frightening nightmares. Worth mention- 
ing, too, is Hans Hartung, noted for 
his gigantic forms. Unfortunately, these 
young abstract sculptors are still over- 
shadowed by more famous sculptors of 
an earlier generation such as Emil 
Mataré, Renée Sintenis, and Gerhard 
Marcks. The last two are well known 
in the United States, Frau Sintenis for 
her lovely small animal bronzes, and 
Marcks for his classically serene figures, 
unparalleled in their balanced rhythm. 


Flight From Reality 


But weird postwar Germany is not 
adequately represented by the great old 
men and women who have always been 
good Europeans, steeped in the old- 
fashioned humanism that brought forth 
In the 
twenties, German art revealed sympathy 


great German art in the past. 


with suffering, it strove for something 
beyond the unadulterated materialism 
of the bourgeois class, regardless of 
whether their art was socialistic or 


couched in religious-transcendental 


BRONZE “Prometheus,” one of Gerhard Marcks’ powerful, tortured 
figures unrivaled in balanced rhythm by the younger sculptors, 


terms. But the younger men and women 
of 1951 do not always mirror the best 
in the German character. Their main 
preoccupation is narcissistic; they 
record their own insecurity, anxiety, 
loneliness, and frustration. The main 
body of their work is not rooted in this 
time, it represents a flight from it. In a 
way, this prevalence of surrealist and 
abstract art finds its counterpart in 
postwar German literature, where the 
preference is for metaphysics in a 
physically unpleasant world. This flight 
into nothingness is the main reason 
for there being little in common be- 
tween the new Germany and the old. 

If German art is to mature it has 
to free itself of the self-pity that is so 
typical an attitude in Western Ger- 
many. Insofar as German escapist art 
has a face, the face looks defiantly 
inward. But perhaps it is premature to 
judge Western German art at this 
stage. If another five or six years 
should pass without the interference of 
war, German art may come of age. Ina 
sense, the occupation of the Reich by 
foreign powers is a blessing to German 
artists, for the cultural departments 
of the three powers have done a great 
deal to acquaint the enemy of yesterday 


with the products of France, England, 
and the United States. 


Needed: Simplicity and Faith 


Future German art can be neither 
nationalistic nor so international as to 
be undistinguishable. 

It might be best for the Germans 
to study the Gothic expressionist Ernst 
Barlach. He was a poet, sculptor, and 
wood carver who died shortly before 
the Second World War after the Nazis 
had silenced and broken him. In him 
was all the Nordic strength that the 
Hitlerites Ziegler and Thorak had vain- 
ly sought to conjure up, all the simpli- 
city of a North Sea fisherman coupled 
with concern of the fate of man. 

He was, in the words of one critic, 
“at once a social realist and a vis- 
ionary,” conscious of man’s suffering. 
but also aware of the unseen powers 
by which the artist is surrounded. If 
he was sick, as the Nazis claimed, his 
was the holy sickness of all seers, of all 
genuine artists mad enough to say the 
words that are true, and do the things 
that are right regardless of time, race, 
and circumstance. 
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EN of religion have been the 
VI pioneers in seeing the world as 
mnie From the Stoics, saving “The 
world is one city.” to John Wesley, 
saying “The world is my parish,” they 
have grasped the basic unity of 
humankind. Admiration, however, for 
such outstanding examples of world 
citizenship can too easily blind us to 
the realistic facts Religion, as it 


actually exist- - iering the de- 


velopment of an all-inclusive spiritual 


which manaind desperately 


It ought t the 


culture 
needs paramount 
force on earth for unity, harmony, mu 
tual understanding, and brotherhood. 


What is the 


matter? What do we mean by religion 


but it is far from that 


anyway? 

Approached thus from the standpoint 
of mankind's exigent need of a uni- 
fying, spiritual culture, the answer to 
our question lies in no mere definition of 
religion. The definitions only reveal 


and accentuate the diversity. Matthew 


WwW 


TOMORROW'S 


Arnold described religion as “morality 
touched by emotion;” Sir Edward B. 
Tylor called it “the belief in Spiritual 
Beings; George M. Stratton said it is 
“man’s whole bearing toward what 
seems to him the Best, or Greatest;” 
Robert H. Lowie saw it as the “sense of 
something transcending the expected 
or natural. a sense of the Extraordinary, 
Mysterious, or Supernatural.” Such ab- 
stractions make interesting discussion. 
but they are too thin to represent what 
John and Jane Doe really think their 
religion is, and they are too theoretical 
to help much in facing man’s urgent 
need of a unifying spiritual culture 
George Bernard Shaw wrote once that 
religion is “that which binds men to one 
which 


another and irreligion that 


sunders.”. How much one wishes that 
were true! What we actually face is a 
far different situation—fetish worship 
in Africa and fundamentalism in the 
United States: 


before the vast, impersonal Absolute, 


Hindus chanting “Om” 


and Christians seeking gifts from a 
individualized Father; 
Buddhist monks and Moham- 
medan Mahdis, Quakers and Popes, 
Alfred North Whitehead and Billy 


Graham. Such a salmagundi cannot be 


highly Shinto 


priests, 


resolved into unity by a definition. 

Nor does the solution lie in a head-on 
dash for a universal religion. Some- 
thing approaching a universal religion 
may conceivably be achieved in the far 
distant future. “Crying for the moon” 
futile 


hope, but now scientists are working on 


has long been a metaphor for 
rocket-ships to bring the moon within 
Watching the dis- 


cord and estrangement in man’s reli- 


our cruising reach. 


gious thinking, however, one suspects 
that we are likely to visit the moon 
long before we achieve a_ universal 
faith. Meanwhile, our tragic problem 
cannot wait; it is pressing, exigent, 
desperate; religion is everywhere block- 
ing man’s search for unity and mutual 


understanding. Religions add sanctity 














A great Christian leader perceives that the crying 


need of this new era of one world is for a new faith 


which will bind together the entire human race 


in a powerful spirituel bond 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


The Author is Minister Emeritus of Riverside Church, and 
former Professor of Practical Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary. His numerous books include The Meaning of Faith, 
The Assurance of Immortality, and Man From Nazareth. The 
present inspiring article has been written for the symposium 
Religious Faith And World Culture, Copyrighted 1951 by the 
Church Peace Union, to be published by Prentice-Hall. Inc. 


RELIGION 


to our cultural divisions, until some 


students. seeing the crying need for an 
all-embracing world culture.-say it can- 
not come until religion has been so far 
eradicated as to be impotent. 
Indeed, 


lievers in all lands do not want a 


multitudes of earnest be- 


universal religion arrived at by methods 
of synthesis and harmonization. They 
see the world’s need of one faith, but 
that faith must be their own. The only 
road to an all-inclusive religion, in their 
judgment, is the victory of truth; and 
truth 
what they believe. 


as they see it, is enshrined in 
Even if one were 
to grant the presuppositions of such 
ardent dogmatists, their proposal. far 
from helping in the solution of our 
difficulties. 
deliberate 


problem, compounds the 


This proposal involves a 
battle of the faiths, with unconditional 
surrender as the only terms of settle- 
ment. Even the most optimistic sponsors 
of this point of view must foresee an 
age-long rivalry before the victory of 


any one faith comes. Meanwhile man- 
kind plunges from one catastrophe to 
another for lack of an expanding world- 
wide culture. 

Such is the baffling problem which 
confronts us, not to be solved by any 
abstract definition, or by the promulga- 
tion of a synthetic, universal religion, 
or by the speedy triumph of any one 
of mankind’s many faiths. Is the case. 
then. hopeless? 
do to make this profound factor in 
man’s spiritual life the friend and ally 
of a growing cultural unity? 


Is there nothing we can 


The problem is practical and must 
be dealt with practically; no theoretical 
formula has the magic to solve it. On 
the practical level, however, we do run 
into this significant fact: when men of 
divided faiths 
Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems 
—talk together seriously with mutual 
they discover, beneath the 
estranging factors which separate them, 
a profound area of common ground 


the most sharply 


respect, 


where they share like experiences and 
understand one another very well. C. F. 
Andrews. an influential Christian mis- 
sionary, thus describes his character- 
istic approach to the Indian people: “I 
always assume that they are Christian; 
and, after I have talked with them 
awhile, I sometimes see the light of 
Christ in their eyes.” These people were 
Moslems, Hindus, or members of some 
other faith. What did Andrews mean by 
assuming that they were Christians? 
Clearly, he meant that if Christian 
experience and faith are basically true 
them to be—they 


as he believed 


cannot be merely isolated, local, and 
provincial, shut in by boundaries of 
race or even creed. They must have 
universal ingredients which all men 
everywhere. in one degree or another, 
seek after and sometimes find. Andrews 
was thus distinguishing between the 
secondary elements in religion—its end- 
lessly diverse details of cult, sacra 
ment and legalism—and the primary 
elements, the universals, which under- 
gird and overarch the secondary. 
Home life furnishes an approximate 
analogy. Our homes have local pecu- 
liarities: indigenous architecture, spe- 
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Tomorrow’s Religion 
cial diets, native methods of house- 
keeping, particular gadgets, specific 
marital customs, cherished household 
traditions, and all the diverse details 
by which mankind’s homes are char- 
acterized. At their best, however, the 
world’s homes have universal elements 
also: true love and loyalty, the fulfill- 
ment of romance in deep friendship, the 
desire for children and the love and 
care of them, the creation of a sus- 
tained unity out of the sacred trinity 
father, mother, child. This distinction 
does not mean that the local peculiar- 
ities are to be brushed aside as of no 
account; they can be and often are 
Neither 


does it mean that the universals of 


valuable and very precious. 


home life can ever exist without clothing 
themselves in the special garments of 
It does 
mean, however, that around the world 


their time, land, and tradition. 


there are universal factors in home life, 
a profound common ground, so that 
across all frontiers men and women can 
talk of family life with mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. Religion is like 
that. Its local peculiarities are to be 
cherished, enjoyed, even believed in 
with stout conviction; but there are uni- 
versals in religion also, and when théy 
are made central, religion begins to 
draw men together instead of ripping 


them apart. 


T 


This emphasis on the priority of uni- 
versals suggests to some the surrender 
of conviction for the sake of liberality 
and breadth. That a house, however, is 
built of brick instead of bamboo is not 
the deep factor in a home, while the 
true love of man and woman is super- 
ficial; any more than the universals are 
shallow and the local peculiarities pro- 
found in religion. When Jesus teaches 
prayer as private communion with the 
unseen Spirit, and a Hindu answers. “I 
make prayer mine inmost friend.” and 
a Moslem agrees, “Allah is nearer to 
vou than the great vein of your neck.” 
that common ground is not superficial 
but fundamental 

Just as around our bodies there is a 
physical world, so around our souls 
there is a Spiritual Environment—all 
the major religions teach that. They 
vary widely in their descriptions of this 
surrounding luminous world: even 
monotheism, polytheism and pantheism 
do not exhaust their endeavors to pic- 
ture it. Confucius had little use for the 
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“gods” familiar in his land and time, 
but the Spiritual Environment which he 
( alled 


to him. 


“Tien” (heaven) was central 
His commission came from be- 
appointed 


and, as for 


yond himself——“*Tien has 
me to teach this doctrine” 

creation itself, “All things originate 
from Tien.” Even Gautama Buddha, 
who least of all the founders of reli- 
gion believed in a Supreme Being to be 
depended on and worshipped, was not 
an atheist, much less a materialist, in 
our sense of the words. He was im- 
bedded in a realm of spiritual Law, and 
to discover that Law, meditate upon it, 
make it one’s own and live by it, was to 
him salvation: “He who abideth in the 
As for 
Buddhism in general, its personifica- 
tions of this “Beyond that is within” 


Law falleth not from security.” 


are endless, and the cry. “Create for the 
Great King of Glory a palace, which 
shall be called i 
typical. 
So all 


prayer and meditation find inner peace 


‘righteousness, ” is 


religious worship, and in 


and strength. 


We kneel, how weak: we rise, hou 
full of power! 


is an affirmation familiar in every major 
faith. 

As for ethical teaching. the agree- 
ment between the great religions is 
startling to one who for the first time 
reads the world’s sacred scriptures. 
Lord Krishma, in the Gita. describes the 


Hindu ideal: 


humbleness, 

Uprightness, heed to injure naught 
which lives; 

Truthfulness, slowness to wrath, a 
mind 

That lightly letteth go what others 
prize, 

Equanimity and charity 

Which spieth no man’s faults; and 
tenderness 

Towards all that suffer: 
heart, 


a contented 


Fluttered by no desires: a bearing 
mild, 

Vodest and grave; with manhood 
nobly mixed; 

With patience, fortitude, and pur- 
ity; 

4n unrevengeful spirit, never given 

To rate itself too high—such be the 
signs 

Of him whose feet are set on the 
fair path which leads to heavenly 
birth. 


If Jesus says we must become like little 
children, Lao Tse says. “The great man 
is he who does not lose his child’s 
heart”: if the Sermon on the Mount 
teaches undiscourageable love even 
toward enemies. Buddhism says, 


Vever does hatred cease by hating, 
But by non-hating it does cease. 
That is the eternal Law. 


If the New Testament teaches that we 
cannot love God Whoin we have not seen 
without loving our brother whom we 
have seen, Confucius says, “He who 
loves best his fellow man is serving God 
in the holiest way he can.” All the re- 
teach love as against hate, 
selfishness, sim- 


ligions 
altruism as against 
plicity of life, freedom from avarice 
and greed, self-committal and dedica- 
tion to the highest we know and, in one 
way or another, from the Christian 
heaven to the Buddhist Nirvana, hold 
out the hope of “something after death.” 

Such common areas. where mutual 
understanding is possible. do exist amid 
the infinite diversities of mankind’s 
faiths. As different languages have 
various words for the same kind of ex- 


perience, and thys can be translated the 


one into the other, so religions are not 
so utterly alien and estranged as they 
Undoubtedly this 


common ground can be overstressed, 


outwardly appear. 


just as the differentials of the various 
faiths can be. and dreamers of a uni- 
versal religion can be tempted to undue 
optimism. Nevertheless. even if one has 
no hope of a universal faith. even if one 
iacks confidence in, or desire for religi- 
ous unanimity, and most certainly sees 
that such harmonies as we have de- 
scribed constitute no denial of discords 
radical and deep, still one can feel the 
momentous importance of this common 


ground. 


es 


Vivid in my memory is an afternoon 
spent in a sailboat off the coast of 
Maine. talking with one of the leading 
Hindu scholars of our generation. He 
was a Hindu and I a_ loyal 
Christian. Our differences were obvious 
But as 


loyal 


and we took them for granted. 
we spoke about our religious experi- 
ence, its basic meaning to our lives, its 
undergirding convictions. and the 
spiritual values it conserved, we found 
ourselves closer together than he would 
have been with some of his fellow- 
Hindus or I with some of my fellow- 
Christians. That day, at least, our reli- 








gions drew us together rather than 
pulled us apart. The local peculiarities 
of our faiths sundered us, but when we 
met on the deeper levels of religious 
universals, we understood each other. 

The importance of this attitude is 
evident when we think, not alone of the 
divisions between the world’s religions, 
but of the divisions within Christianity 
itself. 
are far apart, and 


Roman Catholics and Quakers 
Protestantism is 
tragically split into endless sects; yet 
the profundities of Christian experience 
and faith are a common possession of us 
all. One God of all mankind—that is 
deep. The revelation of God, incarnate 
in His Son—that is profound. One 
Spirit, strengthening us with power in 
the inward man, one moral law whose 
noblest utterance the New Testament 
enshrines, the dreadful fact of sin and 
the desperate need of salvation, the 
transiency of the seen and the eternity 
of the unseen, such facts are funda- 
mental. We Christians are divided not 
by such profundities but by differences 
regarding modes of baptism, ways of 
administering the sacraments, concep- 
tions of church government, endless 
divergencies in creedal statement and 
ritual custom. In Christianity the uni- 
versals and the local peculiarities have 
been scrambled; multitudes of Chris- 
tians do not discriminate between them; 
and, sometimes, when they do discrimi- 
nate, they stress the local peculiarities. 
and so make Christianity itself a force 
for discord and confusion instead of a 
guide to brotherhood and peace. 

The tragedy of this situation is widely 
recognized in Christendom today. By its 
very nature religion begets strong con- 
victions and loyalty. The more earnestly 
religious a man is, the more intensely 
he believes something and commits 
himself to it; but thereby religion be- 
comes all the more disastrous when 
these faiths and loyalties give primacy 
to secondary matters. From the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus until now, great 
religion has faced one of its worst 
enemies in religious people whose pas- 
sionate and prejudiced loyalty has been 
given to minor rather than major con- 
cerns. Today the ecumenical movement 
is trying to save Christian churches 
from this peril, and at the heart of the 
ecumenical movement is this attitude for 
which we are pleading: the disentang- 
ling of Christianity’s profound univer- 
sals from its local peculiarities, and the 
perception of the momentous priority 
of the Gospel’s depths which are the 
common possession of us all. 


This movement of thought within 


ee ey 


Christianity is matched by similar move- 
ments in other religions. Indeed, in this 
endeavor to disentangle the Christian 
universals from the special settings and 
adhesions that have come from our 


peculiar history and local culiure, Chris- 


tianity faces a competition, on the out- 
come of which great issues depend. 
Confronting this one world where isola- 
tion is no longer possible, the best 
thinkers in all religions recognize that 
their local peculiarities cannot persuade 
mankind as a whole—never! When we 
think of Hinduism, or Buddhism, or 
Islam, we know that their details of 
cult, their differentia of thought and 
custom peculiar to their special his- 
tories, have ne chance of being even 
understood, much less accepted by us. 
One may as well try to persuade South 
Sea islanders to live in Eskimo ingloos, 
or Americans to build bamboo houses! 
Thoughtful Hindus, Buddhists and 
Moslems, therefore, are busy unscram- 
bling the universals of their faiths from 
their special localisms, preparing to 
face the world, saying: This is essential 
Hinduism, or Buddhism, or Moham- 
medanism, the profound gist of the 
matter, with the superficial accretions 
put in their secondary place. 


2] 


We are not saying that. when this is 
done, the essentials of these various 
religions will agree. They certainly 
will not. There are real differences. 
But this endeavor to get at the uni- 
versal essence of the great religions is 
one of the most significant movements 
of thought in our time; we Christians 
must meet it; we cannot meet it with 
our sectarianisms; Christianity’s hope 
depends on presenting to the world the 
universal profundities of the Gospel. 

We confront here some of the same 
psychological and emotional difficulties 
which impede the progress of inter- 
nationalism, despite the world’s critical 
need of it. Nationalism has served a 
real purpose in mankind’s development, 
and around our national sovereignty 
and culture such pride and loyalty have 
gathered that the transition to an inter- 
national frame of mind is difficult. How 
to keep the cherished values of na- 
tionalism and still achieve international 
government, backed by the loyalty of 
that is a problem! 
We confront a similar dilemma _ in 


world citizens 


religion, so that it is important to insist 
that the attitude we are pleading for 


does not involve the surrender of our 
real values in our separate faiths. The 
recognition of universal elements in 
home life does not mean that we must 
strip our families of those special cus- 
toms which our history and tradition 
have made precious. In every area of 
human experience, local peculiarities 
are valuable. So Kipling sang: 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 


Beloved over all: 


and then he freely rejoiced in the one 

spot he loved best—‘Sussex by the 

sea.” Nevertheless, Kipling also sang, 

What should they know of England who 
only England know? 


The special “Sussex” which, because of 
his peculiar heritage, he cherished, had 
no business to be in the center of the 
total picture, as though he could per- 
suade all mankind to love that. 

Similarly our sectarian peculiarities 
have their good uses. The separate 
churches have performed an important 
service in history, representing minor- 
ity convictions which the majority was 
denying or neglecting, and often with 
creative vitality, playing the part of 
trail-blazers and pioneers. Today, how- 
ever, that emphasis is not enough. We 
are living in one world—one world, not 
only for the nations, but for religion 
ton, 

Yo have religion go on as one of 
the most divisive and alienating forces 
on earth, as it now is, so that religious 
prejudice and racial prejudice are com- 
monly and correctly paired as major 
curses of mankind, will never do. “New 
occasions teach new duties,” and our 
new era urgently calls for a kind of 
religion which will make for unity, mu- 
tual understanding and brotherhood. 


This shift of emphasis, this change of 
mind, this refocusing of thought and 
care on the common ground where all 
deeply religious men and women can 
understand one another is not a utopian 
dream. Not only are we pulled toward 
it by our idealism, we are also pushed 
toward it by the momentous pressures 
of our generation; and repeatedly in 
history, when the pull of idealistic hopes 
has been backed by the push of prac- 
tical necessity, something has happened. 
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DETHRONED 


By LEO LANIA 


ryNwar an acceptable account of life 
8 Mars has never been written 
is hardly surprising. No traveler has 
vet visited the planet and returned to 
present the Book of the Month with 
the best seller of all time. It is sur- 
prising. however. that so few writers 
have given us credible accounts of life 
in the South. A region only two hours 
from New York by plane remains as 
mysterious as the remote planet Mars 

Novelist Truman Capote (who lives 
there) sees the South as the special 
domain of frustrated males and nympho- 
maniacal females hell-bent on their 
own destruction New York theater- 
goers have seen Lillian Hellman’s The 
Little Foxes, Tennessee Williams’ A 
Streetcar Named Desire, Josh Logan's 
The Wisteria Trees, and a dozen other 
portraits of the South, all unpleasant 
(if brilliantly written) conceptions of a 
decadent land peopled by unwholesome 
characters of every sex, including 
neuter. William Faulkner may well be 
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COTTON pickers now share honors in 


the southern scene with industrial, some- 


times pastoral-flavored, sights such as this textile mill where cattle mow the lawn. 


Industrialization has come to the South, and its blessings are 


not only economic. It is breaking down the walls of anti- 


Negro prejudice, an acute problem of American Democracy 


one of the world’s foremost novelists. 


but many Southern critics insist that he 


writes of a timeless dream world that 


bears little relation to the South of 


reality. 

Most writers who concern them- 
selves with this ghost-ridden region 
draw heavily upon legend, and legend 
dies harder than fact-—-especially when 
born and nursed in the imagination of a 
poet 

\ reporter revisiting the South after 
vears of mental conditioning by the most 
eminent writers of our time can be 
pardoned for his bewilderment. The 
novels about the South which he has 
seen hailed as masterpieces do not come 
to life in say Jackson, Mississippi, a 
town not far from that in which 
William Faulkner lives, observes, and 
writes. Jackson is neither sleepy nor 
lazy; its air is not heavy and stupe- 
flying with the scent of mimosa or past 
glories; its citizens sin no more or 
less than do those of Bridgeport, Con- 


Jackson 


necticut, or Waterloo, Iowa. 


is cleaner than most northern cities of 
its size, and just as active. There is no 
evidence of a decaving society in the 
brand-new office buildings and the brisk. 
hard-working men and women who seem 
not at all bent on self-destruction. 
Jackson is certainly more typical 
of the South than is the dying plantation 
so dear to the hearts of fiction writers. 
In fact. the South has cast off its 
nostalgic lethargy and has struck out 
boldly 


progress and prosperity. 


along the path of economic 
Here are the 
facts: 

King Cotton has been toppled from 
his archaic throne. In the last few 
vears industrial plants and_ factories 
have mushroomed al] over the South. 
Automobiles. furniture. textiles, cloth- 
ing, machines, tools, and chemicals 
these and more are flowing from areas 
which only yesterday were semideserted, 
marginal farm lands. The rural South 
has literally been invaded. 

Nor has farming escaped these fresh 


economic winds. During the last five 





ae 





years cash income on southern farms 
increased 37.3% as compared to a 
gain of 31.1% in the rest of the 
country; electrified farms 
155.9% 


owned 


increased 
as against 37.79%; and farm- 
tractors increased 70.4% as 
against 45.6%. 

As a result, the wealth of the South 
In the last decade (1940- 
1950), Georgia’s per capita income 
climbed 208% ; Alabama’s, 212%; Mis- 


sissippi's, 246%. 


is soaring. 


Per capita income 
in New York, Massachusetts. and New 
Jersey rose in the same period only 
116%, 109°, and 110% 
Of course, New 
($1864 compared to the national aver- 
age of $1434). but the South is catching 
up—fast. 


respectively. 
York’s is. still tops 


This economic metamorphosis is work- 
ing a profound change in the outlook, 
way of life. and security of the south- 
Mr. Holgar J. Johnson, Presi- 


dent of the Institute of Life Insurance. 


erner. 


stated recently that “one of the best 
measuring rods for a region’s stability 
is its ownership of life insurance. The 
fact that life insurance in force in 
the South has tripled in the last fifteen 
years says more than a dozen adjectives 
about the progress and growth of this 
area. And this trend shows no signs of 
slackening.” 


An Uphill Fight 


\ sign of even greater importance 
is the growth and vitality of trade 
unions in the South. A few years ago 
the South was forbidden territory for 
the trade-union movement. Even today, 
as Sam Douglas. President of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor, points 
out, “organized labor has not been able 
to acquire the understanding and sup- 
port of its program from a large group 
of the population. In Alabama, the 
farm people have been propagandized 
intensively against the cause of organ- 
ized labor. Union organizers have been 
assaulted and ordered out of the dis- 
trict in which the plants are located.” 

Yet in spite of these obstacles, labor 
has made tremendous progress, not only 
in the field of organization but in the 
political field as well. As Mr. Douglas 
stated: 

“At no time in the fifty-one years of 
our history have we enjoyed the unity 
and prestige which are ours at this 
time. During the past two years thou- 
sands of workers in new and old indus- 
tries in our state have been brought into 
the field of the AF of L. Great strides 


have been made in organizing steel and 


See UR SANS. amie 


foundry operations. In the soil-pipe 
field—-Alabama is one of the largest 
producers of soil-pipe in the world 
almost the entire industry is under con- 
tract with the Molder’s Union.” 

Today there are more than a million 
trade unionists in the eleven southern 
states. A typical example: Tampa. 
Florida, has more trade-union members 
than any other city of its size in the US. 
And all this is but the beginning. Of 
the 65.000 workers in the furniture 
industry not more than 10.000 have been 
organized; of the textile workers, only 
a third. 

These momentous physical and psy- 
chological changes have had a deep 
and hopeful influence on the South's 
most crucial problem—that of the 
Negro. To say that the problem has 
been solved would be as absurd as 
saying that the United Nations has 
licked the problem of aggression and 
war. But the South, like the United 
progress. South- 
erners would still be horrified at the 


Nations, has made 
thought of accepting a Negro as a 
brother-in-law, but many of them are 
accepting him as a brother. The social 
revolution, while silent and peaceful. is 
not less real and far-reaching. 

An extensive tour through most of the 
southern states impressed me with this 
fact. Even remote villages reveal the 
the skilled 
worker, the student. the war veteran. 
“For White” and “For 


Negro” today seem more incongruous 


imprint of the new Negro 
The signs 
and offensive than ever. Colored sec- 
tions on the outskirts of the larger 
towns, while not as frightening as the 
slums of Chicago and New York, are 
like festering wounds. But at last these 
wounds are being tended. Construction 
of streets, schools, hospitals, parks, and 
playgrounds is marking a new and 
welcome era in the life of the Negro. 


On Prosperity’s Wing 


But the Negro is not merely getting 
attention from government, civic or 
otherwise. Far more important is the 
fact that he is sharing—as a private 
individual—in the economic advance of 
the South, and that this is gradually 
raising his social status as well. 

In 1940 seven Negroes in ten were 
either farm laborers or domestic serv- 


Between 1944 and 1947 only five 
out of ten were so employed. Only 6% 


ants. 


of Negroes were rated as semi-skilled 
By 1944 the per- 
And these 
reflect’ the enormous 


operators in 1940, 
centage had risen to ten. 
figures do not 


EDITORIALS on all forms of tolerance 
won Hodding Carier the Pulitzer Prize. 


southward movement of industry since 
1950. 
tralization of the North’s huge industrial 


Defense production and decen- 


empire from fear of atom bombing has 
caused mass industrial migration. Its 
benefits should be rich for both Negro 


and white. 
Building Together 


Improvement in the Negro’s housing 
situation is a good illustration of the 
social changes that have come about. 
Though housing in the South has been 
inadequate compared to that of the 
rest of the country, the Negro has fared 
4 1940 study revealed that 
in twenty-six important southern com- 
munities less than a third of the dwell- 


the worst. 


ing units occupied by whites were sub- 
standard compared to 71.7% of the units 
occupied by non-whites. And at the 
same time that the coof over the Negro 
head was leaky or threatened to fall, 
there were too many people under it. 
In seventeen southern and border states 
almost 10% of the Negro urban dwell- 
ing units housed more than 1.5 persons 
per room, as against 4.40% in the case 
of white dwellings. Twenty-three per 
cent of the city buildings with Negro 
tenants had more than 1.5 persons per 
room, while only 12.30% of urban dwell- 
ings occupied by white tenants were 
similarly overcrowded. 

To combat this unwholesome situation 
a large volume of Negro housing pro- 
jects have recently been completed or 
are under construction. And, although 
the Federal Housing Authority has lent 
its full support, these projects are the 
product of a remarkable cooperation, on 
a non-governmental between 
Negroes and whites. 

Recently, for example, a group com- 


level, 


posed of business leaders and firms, 
civic organizations and city officials in 
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King Cotton... 


HOME looked like this to a family in 


and civic 


Orlando, Florida, launched a non-profit 
corporation to select, develop, and zone 
subdivisions for Negro citizens. Called 
Washington Shores, Inc., this corpora- 
tion selected a site consisting of 279 
acres (1500 lots) and, despite the re- 
sistance of some whites who owned 
property raised 
$50,000 to finance the project. The 


in the proposed site, 


development of this modern Negro com- 
munity is a case study in civic co- 
The First National Bank in 
“Orlando supplied 


operation. 
money to Negroes 
purchasing homes. The city, utility com- 
mission, and the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs cooperated with the Negroes 
wholeheartedly. while the FHA backed 
the program with all its means. 
Orlando became an example to other 
communities. Carver Village opened in 
Savannah, Georgia, in 1948 as the 
largest single project of privately fi- 
nanced, low-cost housing for Negroes 
ever approved in that area for Federal 
Housing Administration insurance. Here 
608 single-family units were built on 
lots averaging 50 by 100 feet. 
Cooperation between whites and 
Negroes has not always been possible 
In Miami, for instance, the resistance 
of white property owners is still a 
barrier to Negro housing projects. But 


the fact that it has succeeded in many 
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Atlanta, 


groups to take action against prevailing 


places—and succeeded admirably—is of 
tremendous significance to the future 
status of the Negro as an equal in 
(American society. 

The southern trade-union movement 
is a harbinger of things to come. The 
essential fact is that unionization places 
the Nego worker on an equal footing 
with his white colleague. Negroes are 
joining the unions in droves, and many 
predominantly white unions now have 
Negro officials. 
tion of the Alabama Industrial Council 


At the annual conven- 


in May, 1947, 350 delegates were pres- 
ent, of whom 150 were Negroes. Two 


Negroes were elected vice presidents. 


4 Silent Revolution 


Perhaps this progress is slower than 
could be wished. But it is breath-taking 
when measured against the profound, 
time-consuming movement needed to up- 
root prejudice. The apostles of white 
supremacy are not yet broken, but their 
opponents are growing in strength and 
influence from week to week. The no- 
tion that liberalism has no home in the 
South is nonsense. Mississippi, Georgia. 
and Alabama contain the country’s most 
courageous fighters—journalists, edt- 
cators and writers who battle daily for 
tolerance and true democracy. It is no 


accident that the little town of Green 


before 
sub-standard housing in the city 


newspaper stories aroused officials 
slums, 


ville, Mississippi, gained national fame 
through its local newspaper, the Delta 
Democrat Times. This paper is fighting 
an admirable battle—and fighting it on 
a high level of integrity and intelligence. 
Its editor and Hodding 


Carter, has urged his readers to: 


publisher, 


“Throw away your stereotype of the 
indolent, mint-julepy planter. The 
Delta Council has done a remarkable 
job in developing new alluvial areas, in 
concentrating on scientific farming, in 
establishing a health program, and in 
bringing wider education into an area 
inhabited by 700,000 people of which 
two-thirds are Negroes.” 

It is not only the education of the 
Negro that is important in this fight. 
This was ably pointed out by the Negro 
principal of a school in a small south- 
ern town. Delighted that the town’s to- 
tal school expenditure was being devot- 
ed to improvement of the white school, 
he explained that the town’s greatest 
need was better educated white men. 

The white men are being better edu- 
cated, and the results are becoming 
ipparent. Dr. Johnson, first Negro pres- 
ident of the famous Fisk 
and the man who represented the US 
at UNESCO Conferences in London 
and Paris, declared recently that “the 
change in the 


University 


relationship between 
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A DIFFERENT kind of cotton puff-ball 


1s 


in 


the 


dethroned 


making at this H-bomb site; this mest 


modern of enterprises stresses industry’s southward move, a far cry from old plantation days. 


white and Negro has the character of 
a peaceful revolution in the framework 
of a democratic society. This change 
is deeper and more decisive in the 
South than in any other part of the 
country.” 

To substantiate his statement Dr. 
Johnson gave a number of illustrations. 

During the last six years the number 
of Negro policemen in the South has 
risen from 130 to 400. 

The number of voters has increased 
300%. Seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Negroes participated in the last 
election. and next year more than one 
and a half million will probably cast 
their vote. 

In many cities of the South Negroes 
ran for office themselves. Quite a few 
were elected. 

Though much remains to be done, the 
barriers of segregation are gradually 
crumbling despite the power of pre- 
judice, the appeal of the demagogue. 
One can understand why a writer like 
William Smith, whose novels have been 
a bitter and pessimistic indictment 
against the exploitation and humiliation 
of the Negro, could write two months 
ago: 

“Ten years from today, segregation 


will only be a bad memory.” 


CHAMP Boggs grins at champ Jones after each had won free-for- 
all contests whose only requirement was picking cotton in a hurry. 
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Ome 


was never like this! 


A candid glimpse of the USA through the youthful eyes of visiting students from abroad 


By W. L. WHITE 


r is all so new 
I Blue-eved Lucy Hansson, arriving 
at Vassar from Norway and seeing girls 
trooping to class in blue jeans and 
corduroys, thought she must be in a DP 
camp. Then came the time for week-end 
dates; overnight Vassar bloomed into 
a glamorous fashion parade. 

Almost all the thirty-odd thousand 
visiting students who come to America 
find things to marvel at. Baaqer Shirazi, 
arriving from Bombay, was amazed at 
how cheap all machine-made articles 
were. including clothing, and how costly 
was anything which came from hand 
labor—even haircuts might cost $1.25! 
Also he 
that hand labor here had dignity. No 


was surprised and delighted 


one looked down on him when _ he 


worked his way through the University 


DP’s or co-eds? 


of Kansas digging ditches for the city 
water department. 

Emanuel Pringhipakis, who earned 
his spending money in Miami driving a 
truck for a restaurant supply house, re- 
ports that in his college in Egypt, “we 
never worked——we thought it was dis- 
graceful. And Europe has the same 
attitude.” An important part of the 
message which he will carry back to 
Africa is the fact that in this rich coun- 
try it is no disgrace to work with one’s 
hands. 

Wolf Wabnitz from Germany came 
here believing that American workers 
lived in fear of their jobs. After a visit 
to the Pontiac plant, he reports that 
“they didn’t look insecure at all! They 
were well-dressed, cheerful, and didn't 
seem worried about anything!” 

Ben Zion Shapira will report back 
to Tel Aviv that “a new concept of 
human relations has developed in the 
United States” and cites a tractor manu- 
facturer who “told us that the business 
agent of his plant’s CIO union had gone 
to Washington to help him get prior- 
ities for scarce materials.” In all the 
Marxist textbooks, labor and capital 
should be locked in a death struggle. 
In America they can cooperate. 

These visiting students see us 
through fresh eyes, sometimes with a 
disturbing clarity. And they agree that 
certain American attitudes, customs 
and ways of thinking, which we take 
for granted, are in fact unique on this 
globe. 

When Linda Tsao Wen-Mei arrived 
in San Francisco, she saw old people 
walking alone on the streets! Where 


KP for fathers? Shocking! 


were their children? Had young people 
White-haired 


grandmothers lunching in restaurants 


in America no shame? 


alone! 

When Linda first visited an American 
home she was shocked by the free- 
and-easy wav American girls talked to 
their fathers. So un-daughterly! Then 
this weird family, talking of its week- 
end plans, suddenly turned to the 
youngest to ask which she would pre- 
fer. In China a child is never asked; 
he is told. No wonder American chil- 
dren grew up with a strange, free 
boldness! 

All visitors from abroad, whether 
from Africa, Europe or Asia, agree that 
our raising of children is something new 
under the sun. We worship youth, in- 
sists a student from Wellington, New 
Zealand, to an extent that our children 
almost fear to grow up. 

And Salme Sinimets, from Estonia, 








thought seme of the Americans she 
had met in Europe seemed childishly 
boisterous. She now finds that our 
overtolerant attitude toward children 
is partly responsibie. Elizabeth Toth. 
from Hungary, believes that in the 
United States “children rule the homes.” 
Soey Bong, from Indonesia, noted that 
children yell rather than talk; that they 
argue, even quarrel with their parents. 
He associated this with American ag- 
gressiveness. 

But some like this strange new at- 
titude. One Latin American boy, while 
attending Michigan State College at 
East Lansing, watched an American 
father clear away the dinner dishes. 
“We have democracy in our country.” 
he says, “but in name only. It was a 
great surprise to me to see families 
working together. In our country, there 
is a wall between our parents and us.” 

Many Europeans think our educa- 
tion is “too soft.” 

In Holland, 
David, “boys either work or flunk out. 
When I finished my Dutch high school 
I spoke four languages, and could pass 
American college sophomore examina- 


according to Erwin 


tions in physics, chemistry, algebra and 
trigonometry. In a European university 
there is no compulsory class attendance, 
no spoon-feeding. They don’t claim to 
give you an education—only a chance 
to get it.” 

But Richard Hubner van Wyngaar- 
den, also from Holland, points out that 
the mass education offered by American 
high schools is unknown in Europe, 
where ‘the student population is far 
more selected” with the result that 
the work can be “much harder than 
here.” 

Mrs. Fuku Ikawa. observing the Uni- 
versity of Washington. thinks Amer- 
ican college students “don’t try to have 
original ideas. Most are as immature 
as high school children.” 

Sami Najib Saliba, an Arab from 
Lebanon, thinks 
care for books only to get grades. He 
too feels the American student “cares 
for little outside his specialized field.” 


American — students 


Europeans generally are startled by 
the American student’s lack of interest 
in good reading. music and cultural 
subjects. 

Edith 
Stuttgart to live at the Kappa Alpha 
Theta Kansas. 
found herself “surprised at the level- 


Hagmeier. who came from 
Lawrence. 


house in 


ing process which creates a different 


type of person—you must conform.” 


German students, she says, are “far 
more individualistic.” Yet this leveling 


INDIAN student, one of many from abroad who are making friends on the US campus. 


she sees as a part of “the democratic 


process” and noted that “at sorority 
meetings each would get up and say 
exactly what she thought, but then 
each would willingly do what the ma- 
jority decided.” 

Yet Edith was disturbed by the snob- 
bishness of sorority girls, and the fact 
that many had the attitude that “I am 
now in this wonderful sorority, and 
need do nothing else the rest of my 
life.” except. of course. to date fra- 
ternity boys with cars. 

Wolf Wabnitz. another German. also 
found that the fraternity house in which 
he lived “suppresses individuality. If 
you are different, something must be 


wrong with you.” He objects to the uni- 
formity of American girls in dress and 
make-up. 

Soey Bong, from Indonesia, finds 
American college dating rules “child- 
ish.” Previously he had attended Mel- 
bourne University in Australia where 
“we were treated as grown-ups. We 
could visit girls in their rooms until 10 
at night, and the girls could stay out 
as late as they liked. We were expected 
to behave, and did. But here in Amer- 
ica there are so many rules that the 
girls have no chance to act grown-up. 

Are all these rules necessary? Denise 
le Coutre, who came from Geneva, 
Switzerland, has decided they are be- 
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What! No ginger in the mashed potatoes? 


cause “here, students won't take the re- 
sponsibility to behave. They will come 
in at 12 o'clock if it is a rule; other- 
wise they would stay out all night.” 

Why? Gisera Poch, who came from 
Dusseldorf to the University of Kansas, 
says it is because American children 
have few opportunities tor selt-disci- 
pline. Consequently even college stu- 
dents require discipline imposed from 
above. 

The keen eyes of these visiting stu- 
dents peer at all aspects of our homes, 
starting with the food, which Orientals 
at first hate. Indians want more season- 
ing—pepper, curry or spices. Mashed 
potatoes to them are unbelievably in- 
sipid. The Chinese steam or boil al- 
most everything. so that our baked and 
fried dishes turn their stomachs. 

Most visitors from abroad, like Vir- 
ginie Baroudjian, here from Egypt, 
notice “the terrific waste—corners cut 
from sandwiches and thrown into the 
garbage pail.” Jacques Alamercery 
(his hometown of Lyons is famous for 
its fine cooking) feels that Americans 
approach the subject of food “with an 
industrial mind: do it fast—get it out 
of the way.” 

Most Europeans are astonished by 
the lack of servants in homes which, in 
Europe, would have at least two. Visit- 
ing an American lawyer's home, Eliza- 
beth Toth, from Budapest, was startled 
and pleased to find it was “natural and 


relaxed, even though his wife cooked 


everything, which was new to us 
Japanese are startled to see. in these 
well-equipped but maidless American 
homes, the husband helping wipe the 
dishes, for in Japan a man would no 
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more do his wife’s work than he would 
wear her clothes. 

Are American men dominated by 
their wives? Before leaving Stuttgart. 
Edith Hagmeier had heard that “Amer- 
ican women ran off to clubs and neg- 
lected their homes.” But she says now, 
“the truth is that, with all their ma- 
chines, there is not enough work to 
keep women busy, here. In Germany 
they spend one whole day washing 
clothes and the next ironing. American 
women, because of their many labor- 
saving devices, have been able to or- 
ganize such things as the League of 
Women 


study clubs.” 


Voters, and to participate in 


People from countries where life is 
stern would agree with Mrs. Meira 
Shapira who, coming from Tel Aviv. 
feels that American home life is some- 
times frivolous and empty. “In Seattle 
people play canasta all evening with 
nothing but small talk over the cards. 
or sit staring at television. Perhaps it 
is because they have no difficulty in 
their lives. Everything is finished and 
done. We envy them their skiing, their 
lakes and their sport, but not their 
parties and their drinking.” 

But whatever criticism you may coax 
out of these students, without excep- 
tion they return to our kindliness, 
which in its abundance they insist is 
unique on this globe. 

Emanuel Pringhipakis, on his first 
visit to Washington, met at lunch a 
man who noticed his accent and who 
then, exclaiming he had never met an 
Egyptian, invited Emanuel home for 
dinner. In two days he had met twenty 
Americans through this first contact. 

A German boy at Michigan State 
College visited a group of farmers liv- 
ing near St. John’s. After his visit they 
wrote the college that they had noticed 
his clothes were shabby and had there- 


Curfew blues. 


fore arranged with a local merchant 
for a new suit, if he would return for 
a fitting. At first he blushed, stam- 
mered and refused. 

“IT am here,” he said, “through the 
generosity of the Americans—even my 
food is paid for. I saw how hard those 
people work for their money. I didn’t 
know there were people so fine and so 
kind—but this I cannot do.” 

Finally, persuaded, he later reported 
that “they bought me not only a suit, 
but shorts, shirts and socks. They 
treated me like a son! No propaganda 
can make me forget the American 
people!” 

Always they return as does Omar 
Elmandjra from Casablanca, to “the 
naive, natural, innocent friendliness of 


the Americans.” Because “kindness,” 
he says, “is no effort for them!” It 


makes up for much, perhaps for all. 
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There is no future for Democracy 
in Latin America! This is the 
startling conclusion of this out- 
spoken depth-analysis of the 


political forces at work in the 


nineteen seething Republics. 


VIOLENCE: te sours american way 


OVERNMENT in Latin America is 

based on the principle of violence. 
This bare fact evinced by the history 
of a century kills a giant fallacy. Not 
only is real democracy lacking every- 
where in Latin America, but founda- 
tions on which democracy can be built 
will not exist for generations to come. 

To believe that Latin American coun- 
tries will “outgrow” their eternal revo- 
lutions and develop naturally into 
simon-pure democracies is the height 
of political naivete. The coups d'etat 
that occur with monotonous regularity 
in that part of the world are not aberra- 
tions marring a healthy evolution toward 
democratic forms of government. They 
are the normal and inevitable political 
actions through which the innermost 
social and psychological forces of these 
people express themselves. 

All Latin American countries employ 
force and violence in organizing, main- 
taining and changing their governments. 
Whether large. small, advanced or less 
advanced, all of them use techniques 
such as machetismo, cuartelazo, golpe 
de estado and revolution. Or they em- 
ploy “peaceful” methods which rest on 





force such as imposicion, candidato 
unico, and continuismo. Election in the 
Anglo-American sense is the exception 
rather than the rule. Force and vio- 
lence are so much a part of Hispanic 
culture it is fair to say they are institu- 
tionalized in Latin American politics. 

The crudest, most primitive method 
of mobilizing political power is mache- 
tismo. The machete is an ugly, danger- 
ous knife used everywhere in Latin 
America. Its broad utility ranges from 
chopping down brush to a similar dis- 
posal of presidents. Machetismo simply 
means use of the machete en masse in 
organizing and changing governments, 
a practice still widely employed. Best 
adapted to local, rural politics, it is 
occasionally used in sectional disputes 
and even in national politics from time 
to time. 

Machetismo is mobilized through per- 
sonal leadership. The Latin American 
version of the leadership principle, 
called caudillismo, substitutes personal 
authority for institutional authority 
It is not new to Latin 
America. Indeed, caudillismo is found 
in all Latin American countries in all 


such as law. 


periods of their development. Some 
caudillos (leaders), enjoying the abso- 
lute, almost fanatical loyalty of their 
followers, have combined law, constitu- 
tion, party, flag and political principle 
in their own person. 

Local caudillos are thrown together 
now and then to divide the spoils of 
departmental or sectional government. 
When one of them proves herculean in 
drinking, cards and violence, the other 
caudillos automatically surrender to his 
The sectional caudillo com- 
manding such loyalty from all the 


authority. 


major caudillos is a jefe maximo (caud- 
illo supremo), and the presidency is 
his for the asking. He most certainly 
will determine who will have it, should 
he himself wish to avoid an office with 
such a high mortality rate. 

So far this 
peaceful. 


hierarchy of power is 
But any caudillo may chal- 
lenge the jefe mdximo’s rule, plunging 
part or all of the nation into blood- 
shed. An orgy of this sort (the news 
dispatches called it “civil war”) 
plagued Paraguay for half of 1947. 
Violence has rocked Colombia from one 
end to the other since April, 1948, in a 
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“against” are sole alternatives. The 
caudillo commands; all others obey. In 
speeches and everyday language abso- 
lutes such as “inflexibly.” “inexorably,” 
“unchangeable.” and “instantly” are 


constantly repeated. The — president 
holds 


merely 


“supreme power.” He is not 
el Presidente 


flaunts 


president, but 
Constitucional. He publicly 
every symbol of power and status. If he 
has a Ph.D. degree he is doctor, an 


engineering degree. Ing... a law degree, 


VIOLENCE: 


The South American Way 


RIOTERS in Caracas demand judgment 
of Minister and death for the Governor 


continuous war between caudillos 
th 


Al 
il caudillos using the per 


Leeal. rut 


sudsive mad etismo are found every- 


where in Latin America. Historians 


have called attention to local and 
regional violence which elevated caud 
illos to national leadership in the 19th 


Century. National caudillos have gov- 


erned most of the Latin American coun- 
tries in the 20th Century as well, though 
not all of them wrenched power di 
rectly through machetismo 

Colombia is often described as free 
from national caudillos in this Century 
Nevertheless. the 


en ed \ iole nee 


country has experi- 
politics. Conserva- 


tive Party control of government until 
rhe polit- 
ical struggle from 1899 to 1903. by 
ofhcial left 100.000 dead. 
Violence since 1930, and particularly 
since 1948. has left a trail of corpses 


Whether the caudillo supren 


1930 was bloodilv resisted 


estimates 


0 governs 
bv estado de sitio (state of se 
Is un preside nte simpatico one thing is 
certain. He must win popular support 
(trene gente) no matter how mechan- 
ized his military and police systems 
Above all else the caudillo is a man 
who can act without direct responsibil 
ity in an institutional sense In his 
Labor Day speech of May 1, 1944. Gen 
eral Juan Domingo Perén declared: “I 
believe that programs. as revolutions 
should not be announced but simply car- 


What magnificently ated 


ried out.” 
caudillo authoritarianism 

The caudillo thinks and acts in terms 
of absolutes. In active politics “for” and 
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Lic. And if he is a general as well. he 


will be El Presidente Constitucional de 
la Republica de el doctor 


The caudillo 


meets every situation with lordly equa- 


general i. 
nimity (serenidad). No ordinary presi- 
dent. he heads a “Restoration Move 
ment” (for example General Odria of 
Peru in 1950), or is a regenerator, 
benemérito, restorer, defender of the 
constitution, pacificator. 

Government by caudillo is authori- 
tarian, intolerant, personal, anti-scien- 
tific and violent. But in many instances 

perhaps most—public opinion sup- 
ports it. 

Cuartelazo 


gentada or golpe de cuartel) is a more 


(sometimes called — sar- 
sophisticated method of changing presi- 
dents than machetismo. Its focus is in 
the barracks (cuartel). Classic pattern 
of the cuartelazo is the treason of a 
single barracks: 
manifesto or grito; the march on centers 


the pronunciamento 


of communication, military depots and 
eovernment headquarters (particularly 
the exchequer); the announcement to 
the populace that the government has 
and finally the official 


and public appointment of a patriotic 


changed hands; 


junta to guide the patria in the interim 
period. 

To be successful the cuartelazo re- 
quires immense skill. Selecting leaders. 
drafting a program, balancing sources 
of political strength and the technical 
problems of logistics all demand finesse. 
as does agreement on policies to be 
followed when power is obtained. The 
cuartelazo must capture public opinion 
as well as support of the military. 

What about the civilian caudillos 
who also command power in politics 
power capable of foisting civil war on 


an entire country? The successful 
cuartelazo is usually backed by  sec- 
tional caudillos, as well as leading 
university and professional men and 
leaders of several of the country’s major 
political parties 

Argentina was the scene of neatly 
planned and executed cuartelazos in 
1930 and again in 1943. Power .was 
seized through the machination of a 
single cuartel in each case. On the 
other hand, the 1945 cuartelazo in Vene- 
zuela combined the assault of a series 
The list of recent success 


Vene- 
Nicaragua. 


of barracks. 
ful cuartelazos is impressive: 
zuela. November. 1948; 
Mav. 1947: Peru. October. 1948: Ecu 
ador, May, 1944; and Ecuador, 1947. 
Adding less 


creases the 


fortunate attempts in 
list to staggering propor 
tions: Argentina. 1944 and (possibly) 
1951: the seizure in Costa Rica of the 
cuartel Artilleria in San José by the 
War Minister and his supporters to re 
move José Figiieres (who grasped power 
himself by force in 1948 after two 
months of civil war); the Easter week 
cuartelazo in San Salvador (reported 
April 14, 1944): the abortive effort of 
May 17, 1946 in Ciudad Militar, in 
Cuba; July 18-20, 1948 in Guatemala 
most serious of some twenty attempts 
to overthrow the socialist government 
of Arévalo: June 13-14, 1950 in Peru: 
1949 and 1950 in Ecuador; and two 
frustrated cuartelazos in Bolivia in each 
of the vears 1949 and 1950. 

The fastest and. short of genuine 
revolution, the most difficult method of 
overthrowing governments in Latin 
America is the golpe de estado. Fre- 
quently called the coup d'etat or the 
golpe militar, it is extremely dangerous. 
The golpe is a direct. personal assault 
en power through assasination or deten- 
tion of the president. Its chances of 
success are greatest when cabinet min- 
isters, high-ranking members of the 
armed forces and the head of the police 
system can be seized after the presi- 
dent has been indisposed. 

The golpe is very popular and widely 
supported throughout Latin America, 
possibly because any civilian (assuming 
entrance to the casa presidencial) can 
blow out the president's brains and pro- 
claim a change in government. But it 
also guarantees that a “bad” caudillo 
can be replaced by a “good” one. “Jus 
quickly 


without frustrating institu- 


tice” can be substituted for 
“injustice” 
tional restraints such as law and con- 
stitutions. 

As with the cuartelazo however. the 


golpe requires profound mastery of 





Latin American politics. To cement loy- 
alty and guarantee incentive, the jefe 
supremo ot the proposed golpe appoints 
his cabinet in advance. Radio and news- 
papers attack the government through 
lies, slander and license. To insure 
against failure the wise caudillo has an 
airplane or automobile warmed up for 
lightning departure. Arrangements are 
made if possible for immediate recogni- 
tion by the major countries in the 
Western Hemisphere—particularly the 
United States. 

Ihe most sensational golpe in recent 
years took plac e in Bolivia in 1946, 
when President Gualberto \ illarroel was 
assassinated. Other successful golpes 
occurred in Argentina in 1944; Ecua- 
dor, 1947; Paraguay, 1948; El Salva- 
dor, 1944; Guatemala, 1944 (two 
golpes); and Panama, 1949. Unsucess- 
ful golpes include: Colombia, 1944; 
Chile, 1948; Guatemala, 1941; El Sal- 
vador, 1949; Panama, 1949; and Haiti, 
1949, 

Latin Americans are fond of thinking 


of themselves as a revolutionary people. 


But if revolution is defined as a fun- 
damental and abrupt break with the 


past, then the real thing almost never 


RIOTERS, below, wreck Bogota trolleys 
in uprising over Liberal leader slaying. 





“A” is for Assassin, painted in blood 
on the wall of the Foreign Office when 
soldiers fired into the mob at Caracas. 








occurs in Latin America. Revolution is 
simply too big and difficult for Latin 
American politicians to employ. The 
only clear-cut revolution since Latin 
American independence is the Mexican 
1910-11. 
Revolution is probably the most demo- 


Revolution which began in 
cratic method of changing government 
by force, for it compels every citizen 
to take sides 


policy in respect of government. 


regarding personnel and 


Peaceful methods of organizing gov- 
ernment are not entirely lacking, of 
course. [mposicion is the one attempted 
most often. Here the dominant political 
figure or group hand-picks a candidate 
and rigs the election to insure victory. 
Imposicién works best when undertaken 
by a national caudillo of such stature 
and personal popularity that nobody 
- dares challenge his judgment. 

If the election in an imposicién is 
adroitly rigged, power will be main- 
tained or changed without bloodshed. 
The press. and even scholars, will hail 
the experience as a praiseworthy dem- 
onstration of the country’s democratic 
vitality. On the other hand long experi- 
ence with imposicion has made mest 
Latin Americans remarkably sensitive 
to fraud. An imposicion must be beau- 
tifully executed to forestall violence. In 
Mexico every change of power from the 
fall of Diaz to the imposicion of Gen- 
eral Manuel Avila Camacho in 1940 
was followed by armed revolt. 

Imposicion can be used by a president 
to perpetuate his own power, as was 
the case with the re-election of Dr. Al- 
fonso Lopez of Colombia in 1942. Or 
the president may transfer power to one 
of his close friends (compadrazgo). I1- 
lustrations of recent successful imposi- 
cions are: Juan Arévalo, Guatemala, 
1944; Leonardo Argiiello, Nicaragua, 
1947; Romulo Venezuela, 
1947; Salvador Castaneda Castro, El 
Salvador, 1945; and Jacobo Arbenz, 
Guatemala, 1950. 


Gallegos, 


Candidato tinico is an election in 
which the candidate runs against him- 
self. A caudillo seeking to maintain 
power sometimes uses it. as did General 
Manuel Odria of Peru in the candidato 
unico election of July 2, 1950. President 
Felipe Molas Lopez used it in Paraguay 
in April, 1949. 

When one major party is unified and 
the other hopelessly divided the situa- 
tion is ripe for candidato unico. The 
divided party, realizing it cannot win, 
simply refuses to campaign and vote. 
Four men won the Colombian presi- 
dency in recent years this way 

Continuismo is a peaceful, constitu 
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tional means of maintaining a chief 
executive in power beyond the legal 
term of office. It is usually a matter of 
amending the constitution, drafting a 
new document or enacting a legislative 
statute. Plebiscite or judicial decision is 
another method. Like the others, con- 
tinuismo has been used by countries 
small and large. advanced and less ad- 
vanced. The Argentine Constitution of 
1949 is a superb example. In it the no- 
re-election clause of the document of 
1853 is eliminated to permit General 
Peron a second term. 

Finally, there are elections in Latin 
America. That they are supported 
strongly by either the masses or the 
classes is highly doubtful. Elections are 
unlikely to produce strong, popular 
leaders in Latin America. But they do 
provide time to bring into play more 
congenial methods of deciding the 
power struggle. 

Many peuple believe that political in- 
stability and anti-democratic procedures 
in Latin America arise from the pov 
erty of the masses and from lack of 
capital. They assume that when Amer- 
ican capital is used to raise living stand- 
ards in Latin America, democratic pro- 
cedures will in some way result. As 
evidence they point to use of the sym- 
bol “democracy” by Latin American 


politicians to attract popular support. 


In the Name of “Democracy” 


The loose definition of “democracy” 
in Latin America permits its use as a 
catch-all. Whereas the classic definition 
is a political system in which sovereign 
power is vested in the members of the 
state as a whole, more often than not 
Latin Americans mean a vague kind of 


social democracy. 


Latin American politicians, moreover. 
recognize the popularity of the liberal- 
democratic state among Western na- 
tions. They believe that loans and other 
assistance can be obtained more easily 
from the United States if they go on 


record as supporting “democracy.” 

It is clear that there is no one simple 
cause for political violence which, if 
removed or corrected, would produce 
stable democracy of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can variety. Lack of capital is assuredly 
not the only reason for failure to de- 
velop working democratic institutions. 
Violence has a long history even in the 


most advanced countries. 


The culture of this region reveals the 
strong influence of hundreus of years of 
domination 


Spanish and Portuguese 


Spanish and Portuguese culture was 
characterized by authoritarian family 
and church organization, pyramidal and 
rigid class structure. a feudal economic 
system subject to centralized control 
and state monopoly, and corrupt, mon- 
archical government. In a word, His- 
panic institutions were essentially and 
basically authoritarian. Latin Americans 
were schooled in these institutions. 
They were conditioned to acceptance 
of dictatorship and violence in politics. 

As a result, Latin American countries 
are not democratic and cannot be made 
so in the immediate or foreseeable fu- 
ture, no matter how much economic 
aid is made available to them. For the 
most part they do not even have the 
personnel to administer a program of 
foreign economic aid in a democratic 
The problem of eradicating 
force and violence is monumental, for it 


fashion. 


implies fundamental reorganization of 
an entire way of life. 

The official view or “line” ignores 
these plain facts. The Good Neighbor 
Policy bolstered the idea that there was 
or could be political kinship among 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, Secretary 
General of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, went on record recently 
(1950) as saying: “... in spite of cer- 
tain contrary practices in the internal 
politics of some American states, not a 
single one of them has in all its history 
repudiated the juridical concept of rep- 
The US State 
Department was only slightly less em- 
phatic on December 21, 1948: “In the 


resentative democracy.” 


view of the government of the United 
States, the use of force as an instrument 
of political change is not only deplor- 
able, but it is usually inconsistent with 
the acknowledged ideals of the Amer- 
ican republics and increasingly a danger 
to all the countries in the hemisphere.” 
The Charter of the Organization of 
American States declares: “The soli- 
darity of the American States and the 
high aims which are sought through it 
require the political organization of 
those States on the basis of the effective 
exercise of representative democracy.” 

For those who observe what Latin 
American countries actually do in or- 
ganizing and changing governments, 
these are rather strange delusions. And 
they are dangerous. Administration of 
aid to under-developed countries, in- 
cluding Latin American republics, re- 
quires an intelligent, realistic approach. 
Point Four should not be scuttled in 
Latin America for lack of understanding 


of that region’s politics of violence. 





Soldier or Murderer? 


By Col. Kurt Conrad Arnade 


The author started his military career 
in the Imperial German General Staff. 
Later he became adviser on strategy 
to General Chiang Kai-shek and Pro- 
fessor of Military History and Tactics 
at Bolivia’s West Point and military 
adviser to the government of Bolivia. 


UPPOSE the Red Army suddenly cuts 
S loose and sends its armored units 
rambling against Western Europe. Pre- 
sumably, this move will be promptly 
answered by determined groups of anti- 
Communists who will construct road- 
blocks, blow up bridges, and hamper 
the enemy’s communications in_ his 
rearguard. 

We shall then read in our newspapers 
of the numberless brave and_high- 
spirited heroes who resist the Russian 
horde in defiance of cruel atrocities 
perpetrated against captured members 
of the resistance. 

Later the war picture will change. 
Western forces will advance, and in 
turn their own communications and 
rearguard services, so vital to mobility 
and fire power, will be harassed by 
communist partisans. 

Then we shall read of East German, 
Polish, Czech criminal guerrilla bands 
murdering our soldiers, destroying our 
equipment. And we shall readily un- 
derstand that our field commanders 
must take energetic measures against 
them. 

But, the reader may ask himself, 
where is the logic? 

There are two basic principles here, 
and they are fundamentally opposed. 


The guerrilla’s fate is either a halo 


around his head or the hangman’s 
noose around his neck, for his status in 
modern warfare and in international 


law are completely undefined. 


MAQUIS fought valiantly in 
France long before the Allies 
marched in. Here they search 
dead Germans for weapons. 











THE SLAYER is slain with his own cutlass, last act of French sentry in Indo-China. 


People who love their homes cannot 
be inhibited from standing up against 
an armed invader. They are entitled 
to use any means of self-defense at 
their disposal, as they would resist a 
housebreaker without waiting for the 
police. But it is also obvious that 
military occupation authorities will be 
able to spare civilians the horrors of 
war only if the civilians do not take 
an active part in the fighting. The re 
sponsible commander must be able to 
protect his troops and win his battle 
without the danger of later bein 


charged as a war criminal. 


Horse-and-Buggy Code 


The UN has tackled the twin prob- 
lems of aggression and guerrilla war- 
fare, and now it is returning to the 
entangled dilemma. Thus far it has 
been able only to take refuge in the 
1900 and 1907 Hague Conventions’ 
obsolete “Rules and Customs of War- 
fare,” referring to five requirements 
for civilian combatants, who must: 

1. Operate under a commission from 
their own government. (hich govern- 
ment? The new satellite 
the government in exile? Petain or 


De Gaulle, King Peter or Mihailovich 
or Tito?) 


regime, or 
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2. Have at their head a person who 
is responsible for his subordinates. (But 
modern partisan warfare is decentral- 
ized. The war map looks like a leopard’s 
skin. Each unit knows only its own 
leader, who himself knows only one 
superior.) 

3. Wear a distinctive badge recog- 
nizable at a distance. (Absolutely ne- 
elected in World War Il and in Korea, 
ind impossible with the accuracy of 
the modern rifle.) 

4. Carry arms openly. (This point 
seems still valid. Any captured par- 
tisan in civilian clothes with hidden 
arms is not a legal fighter.) 

5. Conform in their operations to 
{ WT hic h 


onventions 


the laws and customs of war 
can only mean respecting 
for the protection of prisoners.) 

It must be said that these rules were 
largely abided by from the Boer War 
through World War I. But the rise 
of total war, making every man, woman. 
and child a combatant or a_ victim, 
rendered them unrealistic, and in fact 
meaningless. 

Just as the 


the French Revolution. marking a new 


“extended riflemen” of 


age of personal liberty whose defense 
could be somewhat more entrusted to 


free individuals, supplanted the feudal 


“close order combat,” so new military 
tactics (deep infiltrations, flank en- 
circlements, surprise actions against 
isolated detachments and unprotected 
convoys) as used in Korea have made 
the warfare of the Hague Conventions 
obsvlete. 

Communism, with its extensive ex- 
perience in underground movements 
of rebellious civilians banded together 
against police, early introduced a new 
concept of guerrillas as almost equal 
partners of the orthodox soldier. Stalin 
himself won his first fame as organizer 
of a bank-transport holdup to get money 
for the Bolshevik Party. Partisans were 
used by the communists in the Spanish 
Civil War of the thirties, in Yugoslavia, 
Italy, and France in World War Ul, 
Indo-China, and 


and in Indonesia, 


Korea. 


Napoleon's Nutshell 


The character of war thus has 
changed, but the problem of the fight- 
ing civilian has continued since the 
wars of Napoleon. In the preceding 
period, from the Thirty Year War, con- 
flicts had been royal cabinet affairs, 
without the inner sympathy of the 
people. Frederick the Great said, “If 
the kings conduct wars, then the hon- 
orable citizens should not become too 
much aware of it.” But “war was given 
back to the people” in the French 
Revolution with its battle cry, “War 
to the palaces, peace to the cottages.” 
The blood and horror of the new war- 
fare confronted Napoleon with the 
problem of protecting civilians and 
soldiers from each other’s excesses. 
Unable to find a detailed formula, he 
issued the classic order: 

‘Against the armed forces of the 
enemy, and his civilian population, 
only those measures should be adopt- 
ed which are of absolute necessity for 
the attainment of the military success. 
Beyond this, bloodshed and cruelty 
must be avoided.” 

This concise, clear, intelligent state- 
ment remains superior to all subse- 
quent attempts to resolve the problem. 
Even in dubious cases, the commandant 
or soldier need only ask himself the 
question: Is this measure really neces- 
sary to the war effort? Stealing watches. 
executions on purely racial grounds, 
expelling old people in thirty minutes 
from their life-long homes, mass kill- 
ing of hostages, rape by a wild soldiery 

all this has nothing to do with the 
successful prosecution of a war. They 


are crimes and can easily so be de- 





termined from the formula of Napoleon. 

The use of hostages to prevent ci- 
vilian attacks on occupation forces has 
armies. In 


been accepted by many 


place of summary punishment of a 
whole village, only one or a few host- 
ages are held responsible for depreda- 
tions. And their example tends to 
deter hotspurs from heedless and_ ill- 
advised assaults on the strong regular 
arm of their enemy. But the legal po- 
sition of hostages is not clearer than 
that of the guerrillas. Does an army 
select its own hostages? Or does it 
accept the selection of local civil auth- 
What does it do with the 
hostage when the purpose for this se- 


orities? 


curity is forfeited? How many hostages 
should be taken? 

Most important question of all, what 
can be done with the hostage if in 
spite of his personal guarantee the 
actions against the occupying force 
continue, such as killing soldiers, burn- 
ing magazines, destroying communica- 
tions? Is the life of the hostage for- 
feited? I have asked t's of 


prominent lawyers and 


many 
specialists in 
international jurisprudence. Some said 
Yes, some No; but most refused an 
answer in the absence of an exact “In- 
ternational Military Code, etc.. etc.” 
If these legal experts can find no 
answer, how then should the military 
commander act? 

Perhaps the best answer to the whole 
problem of guerrilla warfare is to do 
away with it entirely, educating our 
citizens not to engage in it. 

Many experts now question the value 
of guerrilla warfare. the tactical re- 
sults of which are often exaggerated. 
In his book Defense of the West, the 
well-known military writer Liddel Hart. 
after a thorough study, finds “resistance 
movements” harmful for both parties 
in many ways. He cites the concomitant 
disrespect for law and order. The habit 
of violence is not thrown off easily 
with the end of hostilities. By that time 
the roots are deep, and when actions 
are no longer counteracted by strict 
obedience to lawfully constituted mili- 
tary authority it becomes extremely 
dificult to reconstitute a stable state. 


Boomerang in Bali 


How difficult it is we see in the 
postwar tribulations of most countries 
with resistance movements: in France. 
Italy. Czechoslovakia. Indo-China. Bur- 
ma, the Philippines. The violence of 
Dutch troubles in traditionally idyllic 
Indonesia stemmed directly from the 





arming of civilian natives in the name 
of resistance. The young Republic of 
Indonesia itself has had a long and 
arduous task of pacification. In a_re- 
cent dispatch to The New York Times, 
Tillman Durdin reports: “Particularly 
among young Balinese nationalists. 
some of whom had waged guerrilla 
warfare against the Dutch, the attitude 
of vengeance and a desire to reap the 
rewards of the struggle became mani- 
fest. This situation unleashed a splurge 
of killings and scores of persons who 
had worked under the old regime were 
These 


under control. 


assassinated.” actions were 


brought Durdin  con- 
tinues, but violence “left hatreds in 
its wake and set off feuds between 
families and groups that lately have 
been Yesponsible for a further outbreak 
of killings. In some districts small 


bands of lawbreakers have again be- 


come active .... 


The Virus Is Global 


Since 1945 we have read almost 
daily such accounts of internal violence 
scattered throughout the world: the 
Huks. the Stern Gang, the Maquis, in- 
surgence in virtually every land that 
saw action in the war-— sovereign states 
or dependents. 

In an environment of violence on his 
home soil, in an age when the indi- 
vidual is encouraged, not only to take 
sides, but to act in any way he can 
to the advantage of his chosen side. 
discrimination between valid resistance 
and purely criminal deeds often be- 
comes virtually impossible. Later, when 
the war is “cold,” politico-economic 
instability keeps alive the ember of 
violence and the impulse of the  in- 
dividual to act on his own discretion. 
Some, nurtured in the guerrilla in- 
cubator of crime. turn to ordinary 
felonious careers, some to constant 
plotting of putsches. Every country 
that has sowed the seeds of resistance 
has reaped, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, the whirlwind of lawlessness. 

Compared with such penalties in the 
political and social spheres, the ad- 
vantages of guerrilla action to the 
military are modest indeed. They are 
limited to the few occasions when the 
guerrilla band is combined simultane- 
ously with the operations of a strong 
regular army against the front of an 
enemy. 

True, the guerrilla often has a cer- 
tain propaganda value. He can be used 


, 


as a “cover-up,” a self-deception. If 


the regular army is thrown back, giv- 


ing up wide areas of ground, a proud 
bulletin is issued, proclaiming “enor- 
mous losses inflicted on the enemy™ 
with the announcement that “now a 
guerrilla war behind the lines will de- 


prive him of all the fruits of his 


‘victory.’ ” 

Thus, for a dubious military gain 
in the name of political resistance, the 
price is a continuing lawless frame of 
mind and a tradition of civilian vio- 
lence that hinders rational solution of 


world controversies. 


Are Guerrillas Obsolete? 


The basic problem remains. However 
one may look at it—politically, mili- 
tarily, legally—no applicable code ex- 
ists to guide our future field com- 
manders in one of the most delicate 
actions of war. A new _ international 
drafting of the “Laws and Customs of 
War” is urgent. The rules of the turn 
of the century are obsolete. But first 
the experts must achieve perfect clarity 
on one fundamental question: Should 
the new law support further adapta- 
tion of guerrilla warfare on a wider 
basis, or should it be severely limited 
by stringent rules? 

Any objection on the grounds that 
Russia and her friends certainly would 
not adjust their kind of warfare to a 
new code is beside the point. The 
United Nations must not hesitate to 
fill an important gap in our chaotic 
international military legislation. All 
law may be considered as the expres- 
sion of moral conscience. And the more 
universal and articulate that expression, 
the closer the world will come to abid- 
ing by it. No nation can immunize itself 
from the true verdict of mankind. 


END of Huk rebel, after a gun battle 
in which he killed three army officers. 
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The way of 


the wanderer 
WINTER 1951 


Here’s the tip off on this 
winter's international playgrounds. 


All aboard—in flesh or in spirit. 


BY ROBERT Jj. KALLER 


hose fortunate people preparing te 
listen this winter to the soft swish 
of water along the ship’s side, the roar 
of huge aircraft engines. and the sweet, 
clear bell of a medieval church belong, 
by and large. to five distinct groups. 

First, there are the representatives of 
wealth and leisure. to whom interna- 
tional voyaging is as natural a part of 
life as luncheon at the Plaza or tennis 
at the Club. Decreasing in numbers and 
importance, they still set much of the 
tone or style and start many of the 
fads. The Acapuleos and the Aspens 
are first discovered by the Averell Har- 
rimans and the Doris Dukes. Only after 
several seasons do they fall, so to say, 
into the public domain. 

Students, consumed by the curiosity 
bred of study and youth, and helped 
by special concessions, form the sec- 
ond group. They. together with the 
third group of ordinary Americans with 
several weeks off, account for the bulk 
of the “innocents abroad.” 

Fourth are the Romance Seekers: 
young women actively or subconscious- 
lv in search of a husband, and young 
men ardently pursuing a much _ less 
complex type of relationship. The en 
suing struggle usually results in a draw, 
but it is this set which imparts much 
of the zest and gaiety to cruises. 

Finally. there are the people genu- 
inely seeking a rest. Composed mainly 
of couples who never want to hear an- 
other reference to a carload shipment 
of steel or a competent baby-sitter, this 
group prefers an easy-going pace with 
only slight changes of environment. 

Where do all these oddly assorted 
birds of passage go? They scatter pretty 
much according to their membership 
in the two great classifications of hu- 
man wanderers—the Snow Worshippers 
and the Sun Lovers. 

Snow Worshippers are people who 
are happy only when half soaked; who 
are at their best when the temperature 
drops near zero; and who find their 
greatest enjoyment in sliding down the 
side of a sheer, icy mountain. This win- 
ter they are very apt to try out a new 
idea: special flights to Zurich and 
thence into the heart of the Swiss Alps 
on skis. Travellers learn to cover dis- 
tance, set up camp and even eat with- 
out taking off their precious skis. 

Another new travel trend during the 
approaching cold months will offer a 
series of trips to Austria and Switzer- 


SNOW Worshippers in their ski heaven. 





land under the tutelage of famed ski- 
masters such as Hannes Schneider. Un- 
like tours in the old sense, these trips 
will not tie down participants to a 
rigid itinerary. However, a_ certain 
amount of time will be spent in key 
resorts, with the ski-master always 
available. Here we come as close to the 
grand manner of yore—travelling with 
a private ski instructor—as is feasible 
under modern conditions. 

St. Moritz and Davos offer every ex- 
isting kind of winter sport: ice rinks 
for skaters and curlers, bobsled racing 
and tobogganing for the adventurous. 
and even horse races on the frozen 
lakes of Switzerland. At the ice sta- 
dium in St. Moritz you can watch Eu- 
rope’s best figure skaters and_ ice 
hockey teams compete, and ski jump- 
ing contests are regular events at the 
famed Olympic Leap. 

For those who stay closer to home. 
the Laurentians in eastern Canada offer 
similar excitement. Facilities in the 
Laurentians have improved consider- 
ably over the past few years, and many 
of the smaller centers have begun to 
give the older resorts such as the fabu- 
lous Mount Tremblant a run for their 
money. In the US, Stowe, Old Forge. 
Franconia, Dutch Hill and many others 
will draw the usual fashionable crowd. 

For Sun Lovers, the latest interna- 
tional glamor spot has become Haiti. 
Offering the magnificent catches of the 
Caribbean close at hand, and ringed 
with white beaches, Haiti has alwavs 
been attractive to boating and fishing 
enthusiasts. Recently, Haiti has devel- 
oped a night life of considerable pro- 
portions and is currently in the midst 
of a cultural renaissance as well. Its 
Centre d’Art, organized by Dewitt 
Peters in 1944, has become one of the 
best-known folk-art workshops in the 
world. Music, painting, and a_ top- 
flight literary circle intrigue interna- 
tional society. 

Over all looms the Citadelle built by 
Henri Christophe. The Haitian Air 
Force will now take tourists to visit 
this brooding structure. Even closer to 
the sky the drums of Voodoo cere- 
monies resound in the hills. A little ar- 
ranging will secure a visit to these 
rites without much difficulty, but a re- 
spectful attitude is recommended to 
avoid trouble. Purged of all mystic 
cruelty and preserving the beauty of 
the African original, voodooism is truly 
a great art. International society is 
slowly drifting to Haiti as the play- 
ground of the Western Hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding this new competi- 
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SCENERY others marvel at from afar is just something to climb to the snow set. 


POY Ses 


ICE windbreak which at first glance appears to be built of modern glass walls 
protects sunlovers between rounds of more strenuous sport, at St. Jovite, Quebec. 
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tion, Mexico is still holding its own. 


Acapulco, the Riviera of the New 


World, will not give up its vast popu- 


larity without a strenuous fight. Its 
great hotels, gleaming beaches, and the 
finest fishing in the world have drawn 
playboys and anglers from the four 
corners of the earth. Acapulco does not 
intend to lose them. Ernest Hemingway 
and John Steinbeck are as fond of it 
as ever and make regular, prolonged 
visits. So do most movie stars. 

A Mexican center of recent cosmo- 
politan esteem is Merida. Located at 
the end of a peninsula, Merida has the 
advantage of straight airline communi- 
cations to New Orleans and Havana. 
It also is close to one of the great cen- 
ters of Mexican silver-making and af- 
Aztec 
Guatemala is yet another 


fords easy access to old sites. 


new mag- 
net. This tiny republic is finding in- 
creasing favor because of its fine native 
Indian art and extremely low land 
prices. Many members of the interna- 
tional colony maintain private houses 
on the magnificent beaches of Guate- 
mala, including wild Texas millionaires 
and swashbuckling American chemical 
barons. Dances, fiestas and a crowded 
social life keep even the cocktail set 
fully occupied in Guatemala City. 
This will 
concentrate largely on the run down to 
the Central and 
along the coast of South America. Most 
of these make 


ending up in 


year traditional cruises 


Caribbean. America 
usually 
of Rio de 
obelisk of 


several 
the 


stops, 
harbor 
under the natural 


Mountain 


Janeiro, 
Sugarloaf 
These 


tremely 


have been 


useful by 


temporary escape from responsibility. 


cruises found ex- 


executives seeking 
and by those with feudal illusions who 
like the idea of being waited on hand 
and foot for a few dollars. 

Europe. of course, remains the star 
to which the greatest number of Amer- 
ican travellers will wish to hitch their 
eight-cylinder wagons. The Riviera re- 
tains all its old charm. The Casino at 
Cannes is once again in full flower, and 
they are shooting crap now in the hal- 
lowed halls of Monte Carlo. Those who 
feel they different 
of less 


Beaulieu-sur-Mer, Golfe-Juan and Juan 


are make a virtue 


patronizing clannish spots. 


les-Pins—all will attract their quota of 
adherents. Many artists and writers in 
the area congregate at Le Levando 
Scandinavia has become the bene 
ficiary of a startling diversion of tour- 
ist traffic. Den- 
mark, unimportant in 
1939. awoke after the war to find them 


Norway, Sweden and 


comparatively 
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and blue 


BEACH at Nice offers sun 


water 


to 


bathers, 


but 


little 


the 


line 


of 


comfort to sun-bathers, who must go to neighboring Riviera beaches to find sand. 


selves labelled “indispensable ports of 
call.” Copenhagen genuinely earns its 
title of the “Paris of the North.” Its 
cafes, shows, and uninhibited night life 
appeal to esthetes, athletes and just 
plain hell-raisers. 

Attracted by so many possibilities of 
pleasure and learning this winter, the 
energy-charged American with his ever- 
present Leica will continue to be the 
most familiar sight on every icy moun- 
tain and on every sunny beach through- 


out the fashionable vacation centers. 


TEMPLE of Quetzalcoatl, 
the plumed serpent, 
Mexico City. 





This Month’s 
Books-of-the-W orld 


By ATTICUS 


American foreign policy is rapidly 


becoming the country’s major intellec- 


Tle realization 


tual and moral problem. 
that the USA has suddeniy met a for- 
midable adversary, the USSR, which 
must be stopped, and which might only 
be stopped by power organized on the 
vastest scale in history, has created 
profound unrest. 

Important and often imponderable 
questions fill the air, ranging from the 
nature of power and the end purposes 
of American society to the more prac- 
tical, if equally illusive, nature of the 
Russian state and the response to Amer- 
ican leadership throughout the free 
world. 

That these questions are immediate 
and vital to Americans is proved by the 
avalanche of books which is making 
US foreign policy the major literary 
theme of the year. Journalists, educa- 
tors, scientists, philosophers and men 
in public life are contributing their 
thoughts and experience. An ex- and a 
would-be their 
views, the one in retrospective calm, the 


president enunciate 
other eager to build a case. 

Inundated by this flood, the reading 
public would do well to fit it into an 
historical context. The long battle be- 
tween isolationists and internationalists 
is not quite finished. There are yet 
those who recommend a “fortress Amer- 
ica.” But since there is now general 
acceptance of the need to stop the 
Soviets in Europe and Asia, isolation- 
ist arguments serve mainly as an inter- 
esting obverse and helpful check to 
internationalist fervor. 

Behind the vehement discussion with 
head-on-the-chopping-block flavor over 
the manner of extending American 
power to Europe and Asia lies the ulti- 
mate question of peace. The American 
people are asking how much and what 
kind of power is needed to prevent ag- 


gression and war, and whether, through 


that power, they may not effect even- 
tual disarmament, international cooper- 
ation and harmony. The books below 
represent the search for answers. 


Strange Lands and Friendly People, 
by Justice William O. Douglas. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 336 Pages. $4.00 

Justice William O. Douglas hung his 
black robe in the Supreme Court Cham- 
bers, went to India and the Middle East 
and returned to write a fascinating but 
frightening book called Strange Lands 
and Friendly People. It is fascinating 
because Justice Douglas consorted with 
Kurdish tribesmen, Greek girl guerrilla 
fighters, Arab Sheiks and muleteers. 
and he went hunting for gazelle, ibex 
and wild boar. This all adds up to 
exciting, suspenseful adventure. 

It is frightening because the friend- 
ly people in half a dozen countries 
presented an indictment against our 
foreign policy in their part of the world 
so overwhelmingly supported by incon- 
trovertible evidence that the objective- 
minded jurist had to come to the re- 
luctant conclusion that we were guilty 
as charged. 

Some of the charges are that we went 
to these countries in a harsh, arrogant 
and* haughty manner; that our emis- 
saries have as often as not been domi- 
freebooters and buccaneers; 
that sheeplike we followed the British 


neering 


Foreign Office in treating these sover- 
eign nations as mere colonies to be 
exploited; that we relied too much upon 
the planning and philosophy of our 
military men; that most of our vast 
expenditure in Asia and the Middle 
East found its way to the pockets of the 
corrupt and finally that we were com- 
pletely mistaken in our belief that we 
could save the world from Communism 
by dollars alone. 

“We have 


those who want to hold the people in 


financed the causes of 


serfdom” Justice Douglas writes. “In 
doing so we have alienated the support 
of the Masses. The depreciation of our 
prestige abroad has about kept pace 
with the depreciation of the dollar at 
home. ... Have we of the West (Doug- 
las asks a little bitterly) lost our faith 
in everything but dollars and military 
might? Have we forgotten that the most 
powerful weapons are ideas? It is ideas 
that will win—not dollars.” 

The field he covers, however, is wide. 
His travels took him also through 
Greece and Cyprus and Azerbaijan, 
Iraq and Lebanon and Trans-Jordan, 
Syria and Israel, and finally Nehru’s 
India, for whose spiritually wealthy, 
physically impoverished people he feels 
a special admiration. 

Justice Douglas shared the shelter 
and the food of the people he met. This 
is a book of man-to-man talk, simple, 
flowing, candid. The Asia he pictures 
for us is not the abstract East of the 
headlines, but the concrete East in- 
habited by plain people who have suf- 
fered too long, have heard that life has 
freedom and joy to offer, and will not 
be satisfied till they achieve these goods. 

This book is not political or dog- 
matic, but merely an unvarnished rec- 
ord of one man’s adventures and re- 
flections. Its thesis, however, is plain: 
the East is in the grip of a revolution- 
ary process which we must understand 
and help along—or the Russians, who 
understand it very well, will help it 
along, in their way. This revolution 
is a consequence of abuses: a feudal 
system of land tenure, illiteracy, pre- 
ventable disease, obsolete farming 
methods. 

The peoples of the Middle East have 
somehow universally caught on to the 
idea that these abuses are not ordained 
by God. They are, in other words, de- 
termined to win for themselves the 
benefits of the industrial revolution, 
and they are equally determined to win 
them as self-respecting independent na- 
tions, and not as colonial dependencies. 

The question is: Who will help them? 
The Russians, says the Justice, are per- 
fectly cognizant of the situation and are 
making their standard promises that 
sound democratic and end in tryranny. 
The peoples of the Middle East fear 
Communism, are by nature opposed to 
it—but, unless we of the West provide 
them with the alternative they deeply 
desire, they may fall prey to the seduc- 
tions or the brutal pressure of the 
Kremlin. 

Justice 


Douglas believes that we 


must, if we are to checkmate the Soviet 
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Union and bring peace to the planet, 
re-orient our foreign policy. For the 
fact is, according to him, that we are 
becoming actively disliked in the East. 
Our promises sound hollow in the ears 
of a huge and miserable population 
From their point of view (which does 
not necessarily jibe with ours) we con- 
tinue to cooperate with regimes that 
are inefficient or selfish. The Russians 
have not the slightest intention of re- 
placing these regimes with anything 
better—but at least they attack them, 
and so win deluded supporters. 

The Justice believes with all his heart 
that we must address ourselves to the 
conditions under which abuses flourish 
The first step, he thinks, is to ally our- 
selves with the growing “Third Force” 
in the Middle East: reformers who are 
as firmly anti-Communist as they are 
anti-feudal-landlord. 

This is probably not only the most 
exciting and readable book on the 
subject to appear in a long time; it is 
the most thoughtful. In a courtroom op- 
posing lawyers present the two profiles 
of truth and only the Judge in the 
center looks it full in the face. Diplo- 
mats and correspondents have been 
etching the profiles of Eastern coun- 
tries for a great many years: Justice 
Douglas is one of the very few to view 
that unhappy part of the world full 
face. 

QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


The Forrestal Diaries, edited by Walter 
Millis with the collaboration of E. S. 
Duffield. The Viking Press, New York. 


081 Pages, $5.00 


This book is, and will undoubtedly 
remain, the final and best exposition of 
the manner in which official Washington 
awoke to the Russian threat, and the 
problems which that threat unfolded 
concerning the internal and external 
affairs of the United States. 

Its importance derives partly from 
Forrestal’s political acumen and the 
scope of his interests, and partly from 
the nature and history of the man 
himself. 

Forrestal was not a bureaucrat. He 
left Princeton University to enter jour- 
nalism, joined the Navy for a_ brief 
spell in 1917, and then joined the in- 
vestment banking house of (now) Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. His swift rise to Vice 
President of this firm resulted from 
outstanding administrative ability com- 
bined with a reflective mind and tire- 
less energy. Two years before he en- 
tered government service he succeeded 
Clarence Dillon as president. in 1938 
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fhus this diary was written by a man 
whose private life was a triumph of 
skill, intelligence and hard work, who 
entered the government from a sense 
of public duty, and whose experiences 
as Secretary of the Navy and Secretary 
of Defense reveal a tremendous intel- 
lect studying the major problems of 
American survival in the mid-Twentieth 
Century. 

Forrestal was one of the first to real- 
ize that Russia had become a dangerous 
force in regard to the future of the 
USA. The following passage, written in 
September, 1944, is indicative, if not in 
tone, at least in content: 

“I find that whenever any American 
suggests that we act in accordance with 
the needs of our own security he is apt 
to be called a God-damned facist or 
imperialist, while if Uncle Joe sug- 
gests that he needs the Baltic Provinces, 
half of Poland, all of Bessarabia and 
access to the Mediterranean, all hands 
agree that he is a fine, frank, candid 
and generally delightful fellow who is 
very easy to deal with because he is so 
explicit in what he wants.” 

The need for Americans to wake up 
to the necessity for and the propriety 
of the use of power in international 
affairs, which this passage hints at, was 
clearly stated by Forrestal several days 
after the death of President Roosevelt: 

“I closed (my statement) by re- 
emphasizing the fact that retention of 
power by the United States was not in- 
consistent with the work on and the 
hopes for a world peace organization 
that those who hate war must have the 
power to prevent it.” 

This postulate, which Forrestal never 
abandoned, raised the tremendous ques- 
tion of how American military might 
was to be prevented from dominating 
American political thinking and action 

how it was to be kept an instrument 
of US foreign policy instead of the 
creator of that policy. Forrestal had 
this to say on the subject in 1945: 

“Both the Army and Navy are aware 
that they are not makers of policy but 
they have a responsibility to define to 
the makers of policy what they believe 
are the military necessities of the 
United States, both for its own defense 
and for the implementation of its re- 
sponsibilities for the maintenance of 
world peace.” 

The military necessities of American 
security envisaged by Forrestal even 
before the end of World War II reveal 
a remarkable prescience. He was wor- 
ried that the proposed trusteeship plan 
of the United Nations would deprive the 


US of control ot the Pacific islands. He 
considered the demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender in Germany dangerous, 
in that it would leave the West directly 
exposed to Russia. For much the same 
reason, he strongly opposed Morgan- 
thau’s plan for a postwar agrarian Ger- 
many—though he knew the plan was 
unrealistic and unworkable at best. He 
applied the same thinking to Japan, 
asking a number of penetrating ques- 
tions concerning the future: 

“How far and how thoroughly do we 
want to beat Japan? In other words, 
do we want to Morgenthau those is- 
lands—do we want to destroy the whole 
industrial potential? What is our pol 
icy on Russian influence in the Far 
East? Do we desire a counterweight to 
that influence? And should it be China 
or should it be Japan?” 

Throughout this book, like a grand 
theme, runs an inspiring and assuring 
account of the reaction of American 
leaders to challenges presented them 
in the immediate post-war years. Men 
like Harriman, Byrnes, Marshall, and 
President Truman himself stand out 
strongly. And they are made warmly 
human and real. The President is re- 
vealed standing up to the Russians in 
1945 over the question of Poland: 

“The President said .. . that he felt 
vur agreements with the Soviet Union 
so far had been a one-way street and 
that he could not continue; it was now 
or never. He intended to go on with the 
plans for San Francisco (the UN) and 
if the Russians did not wish to join us 
they could go to hell.” 

This book has been edited with ex- 
cellent judgment and understanding. Its 
sincerity, scope and depth make it, to 
borrow a phrase from) Thoreau, a noble, 
intellectual exercise. 


ELLIOTT HAYNES 


The Foreign Policy of the United States, 
by Felix Morley. Alfred A, Knopf, New 
York. 175 pp. $2.50. 

The United States, says Felix Mon- 
ley, has moved rapidly into its present 
commanding but exposed position on 
the international stage. The very speed 
of this occurrence, combined with a 
dangerous confusion of thought in every 
sphere of politics, has left Americans 
woefully understand 
what their foreign policy is and should 


unequipped to 


be. The author is doing his bit to “ex- 
plain and not expound” a sensible ap- 
proach to foreign policy, how it is for- 
mulated in the United States, and 
where both planners and public have 
erred in that formulation 





A major thesis of this book is that 
“bipartisanship,” though loudly pro- 
claimed as being necessary to a success- 
ful foreign policy, is in fact just the 
reverse. Morley terms it “utterly fal- 
lacious, injurious to economy and ef- 
ficiency, contrary to every basic prin- 
ciple of the American form of 
government, and directly responsible 
for all our major blunders in the for- 
eign policy field.” 

His vehemence on this point is ad- 
mirably documented. The book fairly 
bristles with accounts such as that of 
well-trained, hard-headed career offi- 
cials spending weeks to help State De- 
partment “dilettantes” prepare special 
studies on the “secure and lasting” 
peace that would follow World War II! 

There is nothing obscure or esoteric 
about foreign policy, Morley insists, 
and Americans need only become ac- 
quainted with the facts in order to 
apply know-how—the ability to com- 
bine theory and practice—toward for- 
mulation and execution of an intelligent 
one. His book includes many facts that 
are both interesting and helpful. 


A Foreign Policy for Americans, by 
Robert A. Taft. Doubleday & Co., New 
York, 127 pp. $2.00. 

Senator Taft and Felix Morley (see 
above) are in agreement at least on one 
point. Both men stress that there is 
more agreement in the United States 
on the basic character of American for- 
eign policy than is generally supposed. 
As Taft sees it, the US must “strength- 
en the forces opposed to communism 
and combat to the extent of our ability 
the spread of communism, both in po- 
litical power and in the minds of men.” 

The Senator’s main consideration in 
writing this book appears to be the 
whitewashing of Republican policy 
since 1943 (in which he leans rather 
heavily on the late Senator Vanden- 
berg) and the-criticism of the Truman 
Administration for failing to prepare 
an adequate program adequately in ad- 
vance to carry out the basic purposes 
of American foreign policy. That these 
are healthy exercises is undeniable. The 
United States was apparently caught 
with its pants down in Iran and in 
Egypt this year. 

Equally important is Taft’s insistence 
that the limits of American resources— 
manpower, financial — be 
borne in mind in the commitment of 
American power around the world. This 
is a good, safe principle long expounded 
by Walter Lippman and others, and it 
is growing more popular by the month. 


industrial, 


But nowhere does Taft really reconcile 
it with his cry for a truly comprehensive 
plan to contain Communism. 

The deepest criticism of this book, 
however, lies in its predominantly nega- 
tive attitude. Taft “hope[s] that we can 
develop an affirmative policy which will 
constantly extend the doctrine and the 
power of liberty,” but he devotes little 
real thought to the subject. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 
Years of Adventure, 1874-1920. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 496 pp. $4. 

What makes an isolationist? Why do 
many Americans retain a profound mis- 
trust of Europe and consider attempts 
to cooperate with her a dangerous mis- 
take? 

Unlike the majority of today’s irra- 
tional “go-it-aloners,” who base their 
“conviction” purely on emotionalism, 
Herbert Hoover's attitude is solidly 
based on hard experiences during and 
after World War I. As leader of the 
great food relief campaign of 1914 
1919 he became intimately acquainted 
with many of Europe’s statesmen and, 
more important, with the social, eco- 
nomic, and political philosophy under- 
lying Europe’s wars and general in- 
stability. It is from this knowledge that 
Hoover speaks when he warns the 
United States to keep out of Europe. 

Hoover sees a basic conflict of con- 
cepts between Europe and the United 
States. They are imperialistic; we are 
not. Their economies rely on exploita- 
tion of colonial émpires; ours does not. 
To protect their holdings they must 
invoke military strength, military alli- 
ances, balances of power, and power 
politics; we need not bother with this 
paraphernalia, having no possessions to 
protect. 

The sophisticated reader will not scoff 
at these ideas. True, they do not per- 
tain to this half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, but in that very fact lies their 
significance. With his insight and ex- 
perience, Hoover has portrayed the 
really profound alteration which history 
has forced on Europe almost overnight, 
and to which Europe has still not ad- 
justed. To lend sympathy and under- 
standing to Europeans in their strug- 
gle, Americans must realize the magni- 
tude of their problem. 


Awakening: The World at Mid-Century, 
by Erwin D. Canham. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 209 pp. $2.75. 

Erwin D. Canham is a great editor of 
a great international newspaner, The 
Christian Science Monitor. In his book. 


prepared with the help of the Monitor’s 
staff, one expects to find intelligent and 
exciting discussion of the fundamental 
forces and issues rocking the world 
today. And one does. 

Evident everywhere in Awakening is 
Canham’s concern over the central 
struggle of our time, the “confrontation 
of spiritual reality and validity on the 
one hand and the assertion of all- 
powerful materialism on the other.” 
This battle, which Russia seems to have 
lost and America is well on the way to 
losing, is pointed up in every sphere 
of American foreign policy. 

To take one example: in helping 
the unnumbered masses of underprivi- 
leged people spread across the earth, 
the United States, warns Canham, 
should not be goaded by fear of their 
explosive wrath. Rather, the obligation 
should be welcomed as “only the mul- 
tiplication of the simplest individual 
task of love in human affairs, the act 
of the Good Samaritan who took the 
thieves’ victim to an inn.” 

Having followed the spiritual-mate- * 
rial struggle through the major cate- 
gories of contemporary American life, 
Canham concludes that only individual 
thinking will save us from the disaster 
that threatens human experience. As 
applied to foreign policy, this means 
that individuals in the Western world 
must “humbly seek to understand the 
viewpoints and the needs and the spir- 
itual pride and hunger of other peoples 
and other races.” * 

Awakening is a challenge to Amer- 
icans to inform their thinking—about 
themselves and about the rest of the 
world including Russia—with the mean- 
ing of God and man’s relation to Him. 
It is an inspiring work. 
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N e h VU 8S (continued from page 17) 


and denounced Nehru’s demand as un- 
reasonable. But he also admitted that 
Nehru was the symbol of the Nation. 

“Nehru is not an ordinary member of 
the Party Executive,” said Tandon. “He 
represents the nation more than any 
other individual.” 

One other consideration which 
weighed with Tandon was the fact that 
if Nehru resigned from the Executive 
and took no interest in the coming elec- 
tions, the Congress Party would cer- 
tainly suffer defeat in not a few states. 
Nehru is the Congress Party’s vote-get- 
ter. His influence over the masses of 
India remains unrivaled. He is the only 
person who can still address a gathering 
of 200,000 in a hostile atmosphere in 
Calcutta and get a hearing. 

Tandon has no such influence. In 
order to save the Congress from an elec- 
toral defeat, Tandon chose to efface 
himself. Nehru was asked by a unani- 
mous vote of the convention to accept 
the presidentship of the Party. 

After his acceptance, Nehru nomi- 
nated his Executive. He invited Tandon 
to join it and once again Tandon rose 
to the occasion. With remarkable grace, 
he accepted the invitation, 

The present National Executive of 
the Congress has a broad basis, and 
contains representatives of the various 
sections in the Party, although there is 
an over-all majority for Nehru. 

Nehru’s dual role as head of the Party 
and as Prime Minister is not unique. 
It is a common practice in all demo- 
cratic countries. Churchill is the Prime 
Minister of England and also head of 
the ruling Conservative Party. 

It is safe to say that the whole world 
will benefit from Nehru’s having as- 
sumed direction of the Congress Party. 
His being at its helm constitutes a vlow 
to the opposing groups which would 
have turned the fissions in the Congress 
Party to profit at the polls. And who are 
these opposing groups? 

First there is the communal Hindu 
Mahasabha which stands committed to 
establishing Hindu hegemony over the 
whole Indian subcontinent and which, 
therefore, might well provoke war with 
Moslem Pakistan. thus paving the way 
for another world conflagration. It was 
one of the Mahasabha’s fanatical mem- 
bers who assassinated Mahatma Gandhi 
on the score that he was soft toward 
Moslems. It had a trained militia. the 
R.S.S. (Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sang- 
ha), now disarmed by the Government. 


Then there is the Communist Party 


which has decided to enter the elections 
and which is finding the prevailing eco- 
nomic distress in the country fertile 
field for its operations. The Communists 
have now no following in the country 
worth the name but may well exploit 
any vacuum which could develop if the 
Congress Party lost its hold. 

There is also the Socialist Party, 
which is really a splinter group from 
the Congress. This group seceded from 
the parent body in 1948. The Socialists 
may ultimately provide the necessary 
and healthy opposition to the Govern- 
ment, but at present they are weak. 
Their program is a fuzzy combination 
of socialism of the Western brand and 
Gandhism with its nonviolence, its op- 
position to large-scale industrialization, 
its complete decentralization of power 
and other similar features. On foreign 
policy they agree with Nehru. 

With Nehru guiding its destiny again, 
the Congress Party faces the elections 
of the morrow with greater confidence 
than it did in August and is reasonably 
assured of comfortable majorities. That 
ensures continuation of Nehru’s policies 
and program of work, which can be 
summed up in eleven words: the main- 
tenance of peace and stability in India 
and the world. 

These developments answer the 
guesses, rumors, and gossip about Neh- 
ru’s setting himself up as dictator. He 
has fought his fight in the Party in 
open and democratic fashion. He has 
acted as a man who is carrying his 
abstract convictions to the field of polit- 
ical action. Sensitive to the condition 
and the wishes of his people, he has 
merely created order in a party weak- 
ened by squabbles and factional fights. 
And he has done all this with a view to 
preparing general elections on a scale 
which amounts to a democratic parlia- 
mentary revolution in India 

As to the inner man, the psycholog- 
ical riddle inherent in every great actor 
in history, Nehru himself has revealed 
his nature in his anonymous self-por- 
trait. It shows the mind of a philosopher 
who has followed the wisdom of wis- 
doms: know thyself. 

rhis faculty of penetrating his own 
soul and seeing his life and his mission 
in an all-embracing perspective may yet 
be the strongest insurance that Nehru 
will never join the ranks of Stalin. 
Franco, Peron, Mao and Company. If 
anything is certain in India, it is that 
Nehru has no dictatorial bee in his 
bonnet. 
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